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CHRISTMAS-AND WIN PRIZE? 


Enter YOUR Manuscript 
in Our $1600 Best Book Contest 


‘Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in your name. In addition to 
the cash award, you will receive 40% royalty and 90% of all subsidiary 
rights. 


Our annual Best Book Contest offers you the wonderful opportunity to have YOUR book 
nationally advertised, publicized, reviewed and displayed during the biggest book-buying 
season of the year . . . and to present it as a Christmas gift. But it takes several months 
to produce a fine book. So write for the simple Contest rules, or send us your manuscript, 
TODAY! Our editors will submit a full free report on its merits, possibilities and costs 


in one week. No obligation. 
SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES COMPARE ROYALTIES! 


, x If you have a good selling book our 40% 
National Advertising For Every Book. royalty will mean a great deal to you. Eleven of 


our authors have already earned $41,900 paid 
Review Coverage Across The Country. out as follows: 

a to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GO- 
MEZ. 

Nation-wide Publicity. $1,750 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO 
YOU'VE JOINED A CLUB. 

Individual Design for Book Distinction. $2,900 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$1,300 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
for HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 


Reasonable Subsidies. $2,700 to Bob McKnight, for STRAIGHT, 
ication . . . Early Promotion. 8,700 to Jay Little for MAYBE-TOMORROW 
and SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE TWO. 
$3,700 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
Longer Sales Life Guaranteed. REALISM . . . also, British rights sold. 
$2,500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 
1 Use. $4,500 to Jankus and Malloy for VENEZUELA |. 


—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. 
$1,510 to Kenneth W. Vinton for JUNGLE 
WHISPERS. 


$3,160 to Richard E. Stockwell for SOVIET AIR 
POWER. 


FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books are published 
. . . how to type manuscript . . . and 1,001 other suggestions 
for beginners and professionals. Send for your FREE COPY 
together with rules of Best Book Contest. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. AJ8, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Another Famous Author 
| Endorses Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best _ Selling 
novels including “One Pair of Hands,” “One 
Pair of Feet’’ and “The Winds of Heaven,” 

successful columnist, great-granddaughter of 
Charles Dickens, states: “| have had a per- 
sonal interest in Palmer Institute for over a 
year because a member of my family has been one of its 
students. The thoroughness of its teaching techniques and 
frankness in criticizing student efforts have greatly im- 
pressed me. feel certain that any person with a sincere 
desire to write will benefit greatly from its course.’ 


NEW Opportunities NOW 


For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Make Good Money Writing for 
Magazines, TV-Radio and Special Journals 


Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Articles, Plays . . 
Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journals, Newspapers, 
Books, TV, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries 
depend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
snay not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into 
your work, 

How to acquire technique—how to create human 
interest—these are the unique features of Palmer 
Training. For 40 years, Palmer home study training 
has helped hundreds of new as well as established 
writers find the most direct road to recognition and 
profit through fiction training. 

Palmer Has Helped Many 
“I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-two 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. These 
sales were due to my Palmer training, so | take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere appreciation of 
the course.’-—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, Ontario. 
Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 
“After completing your first few lessons | began to 
know what a short story was. Your simple, direct ap- 
proach to the problems has been of enormous value. 
My story, ‘The Outer Limit,’ first sold to the Post and 
was later adapted for CBS-Radio and NBC-TV.’’—J 
Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 
First Step Is Yours 

Learn without cost or obligation how Palmer home 
study training may help you as a writer. Send today 
for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.’ No obligation. 
No salesman will call. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council Since 1917 


p 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-87 — 
D The Art Kollywood 28, California Veterans 
ef Writing | “Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 

alabie 


Stories of Authorship 

3 N. Sycamore, Desk G-87 
Hottyweod 28, Calif. 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, ‘’The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 


— 
= 
— 
Mr. ) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 
' City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here Oo 
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AUTHORS 


@If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author’s personal mailing 
list. 


Send Your Book NOW 

We will see that it receives every possible 

chance to be published without delay. Many 

titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 

higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 

will be returned promptly and carefully. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A 
131 North 
20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


HOW NEAR ARE 
YOU TO SUCCESS? 


It’s common sense to concentrate upon what you 
do best. But are you sure where your real 
talents lie? Our function is to help writers like 
you achieve success. You gain from our friend- 
ly but impartial appraisal of your work that is 
accompanied by practical suggestions and mar- 
keting ideas if you are ready for them. 

Choose three samples of your work, each 1000 
words or less. Send them to us with your full 
address and $3. (If length is greater, $1 for 
each 1000 words or $15 for book-length manu- 
scripts.) 

Remember—the manuscripts in your drawer 
should be out working for your success! 


What Readers Say 


Results of Two Hours a Day 

I was interested in Laura C. Frey’s article about 
patience as an asset to the writer. She’s right. 

At the same time, aren’t steady work habits just 
as important? Undoubtedly they are implied in 
her discussion, but it seems to me they deserve 
more emphasis. 

I am no professional, just a part-time writer. 
Long ago, though, I made up my mind to write a 
minimum of two hours a day, come what might. I 
haven't broken over except a few times when I 
was ill for short periods~and even then I made 
notes on things I planned to write. You'd be sur- 
prised how much writing you can do in over 700 
hours a year. 

A lot of my stuff has gone unpublished—some of 
it I still have hopes for, while some I’m sure is no 
good and never would sell. But—for five years I 
have averaged 21 sales a year at prices from $10 to 
$250. That's not much, I know, but I’m acquainted 
with writers of more than my mediocre talent who 
sell much less. They just don’t work as consistently 
day in and day out, as I do. 

K. S. LaBré 
Miami, Fla. 


Poetry Editors: Three Views 

After reading Leithia Jelle’s letter, “Indifferent 
Poetry Editors,” in the May A&J, I felt compelled 
to say a word in defense of poetry editors and all 
editors. They have been maligned entirely too 
much by unthinking critics. 

The fact is, there just isn’t a friendlier, more 
helpful group of persons in the literary world— 
as dozens of letters from editors in my files can 
testify. During my nine years of submitting sev- 
eral hundred MSS. to editors, including a wide 
number of poetry editors, I have received back 
only two rejections that required retyping. One 
was from the Saturday Evening Post with a note 
of apology because the manuscript had been dam- 
aged by their letter-opening machine. The other 
was from Children’s Activities, where apparently 
the same thing happened, although there was no 
accompanying explanation or apology. 

Poetry editors, particularly, go out of their way 
to give a word of assistance, and my MSS. have al- 
ways been returned in excellent condition. This 
is not out of deference to me—because I am defi- 
nitely an “unknown” writer—but it is simply be- 
cause editors are inherently considerate people 
who merit the same consideration and respect from 
us writers that we expect from them. 

BELVINA BERTINO 
Culbertson, Mont. 


Three cheers for Leithia Jelle and her letter in 
re poetry editors. Let me say that I have sold verse 
to a wide range of magazines, and if an editor 
does not wish to purchase what I submit that, of 
course, is all right. But aside from refolding, why 
under the heavens should it be considered nec- 
essary to return those not purchased clipped? 
What possible reason can there be for thus mu- 
tilating returned MSS.? Sometimes they may be 
clipped together with a rejection slip. Are they 
afraid I won't see it? 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Would you lke book t make 


FIGURED. IN PROMOTION ( CAMPAIGNS. OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuar.ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor's wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Bannie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


For more than thirty-five years, our organiza- 
tion has trained writers for success in all types 
of creative writing. We can help you, too, for 
this is our only job. 
When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffe- 
lock, one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, 
teacher of such well-known writers as Tom 
Duncan, Josephina Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al 
P. Nelson, Jean Lee Latham, and many others. 
Compare with other courses! Note how 
much actual personal help we give you, the 
fact that our instructors are at the school 
(not scores of miles away), the confidence 
you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America 
and that it is widely known for its in- 
tegrity, dependability, and consistently ef- 
fective professional training. 
Our new course, THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER, is the result of successful training of 
hundreds of writers. It is the only truly modern 
course based on the soundest principles of psy- 
chology and up-to-date teaching methods. Why 
settle for anything less when you can get this 
stimulating, interesting, and sales-bringing 
training for as little or for less than most of the 
old-style courses? 


Send today for free booklet. 


F REE Use this coupon: 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, ‘“Your Way to Success in Authorship,” 
showing me how to learn to write stories, arti- 
cles, poems, TV plays and other salable scripts. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 


went oft on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” (name on request) 

Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send self-addressed envelope or 

for klet, “To the New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive 


New York 32, N. Y. 


I'll know they are rejected without the slip. 
Editors, it seems, are full of ideas as to how 
writers should observe this or that rule. Why 
can’t the editors have a little consideration for 
authors? Recently a Canadian magazine to which 
I have repeatedly sold retained return envelopes 
with Canadian stamps, carefully (?) refolded the 
MSS., and dumped them in another envelope. 
Will I send anything more? Js it likely! 

CLARENCE M. LINpbsAy 


San Diego, Calif. 


May I reply to the letter signed Leithia Jelle? 
It seems that she is making a mountain out of a 
molehill. I assume from her letter that she sends 
out rejects without retyping, which is a sad mistake 
no matter what their condition may be. 

In 30 years of selling my poems to many differ- 
ing types of journals, I have never failed to send 
out a fresh copy. In this way, an editor may 
assume that he is first choice for the submission. 
As nearly as I can recall, the longest poem of 
mine published in the last two years was 42 lines. 
The retyping of this would not require over ten 
minutes. 

She speaks of her rejects being “wadded up.” 
This presupposes that she sends poems out in 
bunches, which is a bad thing, since it antagonizes 
editors at the beginning. Personally, I never send 
out more than two at a time—which makes for 
easy reading. 

C. DANIEL YOUNGS 
Oakland, Calif. 


Rates for Engineering Articles 

I agree with Jess F. Blair, (A&J, May). There 
is no increase in rates in the business and engineer- 
ing fields. Certainly, some of the editors are 
mighty fine fellows, but a nice personal letter does 
not bring home the bacon. Nope, not for the 
writer. 

Some engineering publications pay better than 
others, and their rates remain steady. However, 
I have lately noticed that a few editors, after a 
few sales, will try and pare your check down to 
chicken feed. 

What to do? Send the check back. Sometimes 
you'll get another appraisal. 
L. McWILLIAMs 


Shawinigan Falls, P. Q., Canada 
Who Knows Master World? 


I am seeking information about a magazine 
titled Master World or Master Worlds. It may 
not be in print at present but was on the market 
about 1954 or 1955. A copy of it is shown in a 
photograph in my possession. 

It is very important that the source of the maga- 
zine be traced. I am appealing to readers of 
Author & Journalist for any information. 

Thanks for publishing the best writers’ maga- 
zine on the market. I look forward each month 
to its arrival. 

MIRANDA SNOW WALTON 
811 Doan Drive 
Burbank, Calif. 

The magazine referred to is not listed in Ayer 
or any other publishing directory available from 
1947 on. If you have a copy, please write direct to 
the inquirer.—Editor. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Family Weekly Magazine, 179 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, is now open to a limited number of 
freelance articles of family appeal, 1,400-2,000 
words. Recently published articles indicate the 
type of material the magazine uses: “Are You Too 
Old to Drive?” “How to Get That Promotion,” 
“How Soon a Cancer Cure?” “They Rescue Falling 
Marriages.” 

The principal need is for strong lead articles, 
for which payment is $125-$200. The general run 
of articles bring $50 up. Payment is on acceptance. 

This is a newspaper supplement used in a large 
number of middle-sized cities such as Sacramenio, 
Calif., Springfield, Ill, and Binghampton, N. Y. 
The editor is Ben Kartman, a well-known literary 
figure, incidentally president of the Society of 
Midland Authors. Nothing should be submitted 
without previous query. 

— — 

The Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattle- 
boro, Vt., is a new book firm in the market for 
quality non-fiction. It seeks particularly New 
England material with an original slant. 

The firm’s first books, to appear in the fall, are 
Audrey Gorton’ The Venison Book and Richard 
Sanders Allen’s Covered Bridges of the Northeast. 

— Ab} — 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, is 
no longer restricting its field to career young 
women. It is interested in articles 500-2,000 words 
on subjects of daily concern to young women 


generally. Pieces should be informative and help- 
ful, but a humorous touch is acceptable if the basis 
material is solid and specific. No fiction or poetry 
is used. 

Payment is from $25 up on short features. Ad- 
dress Evelyn Harvey, Feature Editor. 

Men’s Digest Magazine, 3755 W. Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 47, is a new entry in the men’s field. It is 
a monthly using typical male fiction 500-2,500 
words, also non-fiction appealing to men. For the 
latter photographs are essential unless the material 
is exceptionally well written. Unusual photo essays 
and distinctive cartoons and gags are wanted. 

This is a successor to Rascal Magazine. Editor- 
in-chief is Paul G. Neimark. Payment for text is 
5c a word up, for photos up to $25. 

& 


The Berkeley Review, P. O. Box 487, Berkeley 1 
Calif., is a literary quarterly seeking fiction of high 
quality, 2,000-8,000 words. Portions of novels in 
progress will be considered. The editors prefer 
“powerful new work, off the beaten path.” 

Payment is $50 a story on publication. While 
some verse is used, no payment is made for it. Add- 
ress the executive editor, George Huppert. 

Eloise N. Cozens has founded a new monthly 
inspirational magazine, Dawn. It is open to fic- 
tion and articles, preferably 750-1,000 words, to 
stimulate faith in prayer, confidence in God-given 


COMPARE 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. 
We're editors, writers and teachers—not advertising 
men. But we do know, and we say to you with all of 
the conviction we command, that NYS compares favor- 
ably on every count with even the most expensive 
writing courses, 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that, with extra- 
curricular scripts, there are 62 planned projects in 
writing—all you will ever need. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range of 
literary markets intimately. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. Sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST (one when 
the author was only half through the course). 

2. Over 700 sales 
COSMOPOLITAN. 

3. ee HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, 2 books—and a ‘major book club choice— 
all for one NYS graduate. These are examples. 
We shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 


to leading markets including 


NYS graduates to the entire range of markets. 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES - ACTIVE STUDENTS - SAY: 


“The greatest that ever happened to would- 

writers. It is price . . . In these first few chapters 

your book alone, oo is such a wealth of ideas, that they 

Fee are worth the price of the entire course." Helen M. 
, Los Angeles, Calif. 

peng not only know where you are going but have worn 

the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS - AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word Writing . . . For 
Sales and Recognition. 


Yours Free... 
“Writing For a 

Well-Paying Career” 
Send today for our free, descriptive 
booklet, ‘Aptitude Test, and free sample 
of NYS material, all of which will 
show you in detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique and effec- 
tive. 


I 
New York School of Writing, D 238 

| | 2 East 45th Street, New York 1 , New York | 

= » Please send me, without obligation, your FREE | 

descriptive booklet—"Writing for a Profitable 

| Career.” l 


Mail g Nome 


Now! | 
City & State 
Licensed by the State of New York 
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ability, and love for all mankind. It is in the 
market also for some poems and fillers. 

Payment for prose is 2c a word, for poetry ac- 
cording to merit, on publication. Address the 
magazine as follows: Dawn, Coronado Publishing 
Co., Arcade Bldg., New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

— Av] — 

The Herald American Sunday Magazine is a 
new newspaper supplement distributed in the 
southeastern area of Los Angeles County, Calif. 
Address: 24 N. Alameda St., Compton, Calif. 

Milt Smith, editor, is looking for short-short 
stories of romance or adventure, also some sports 
themes. Fact articles should be slanted toward the 
home from the woman’s angle. Cartoons and 
black and white photographic cover art are wanted. 
Payment is on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

Flame has absorbed Avalon News. These 
poetry magazines have been edited by Lilith Lor- 
raine, Alpine, Tex., and the combined publication 
will be under her editorship. It will use both 
traditional and free verse. 

— 

One, teenage magazine, is now published at 422 
S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. It uses short 
stories to 2,500 words, “spiritual purpose preferred, 
with Christian theology evident.’ Also it seeks 
articles to 1,800 words on teenage problems, church 
life, Lutheran teenagers, and interviews with well- 
known Lutherans in public life. 

Verse, fillers, cartoons, are used to some extent. 

Payment is lc a word, poems $2-$5, cartoons 
$5-$10, $5-$10, on acceptance. Charles 
Lutz is editor. Better query on articles. 


Seven is a new poetry magazine edited by James 
Neill Northe, 15 S$. Robinson St., Oklahoma City 
2, Okla. With it is merged the Lantern, long ed- 
ited by Mrs. C. B. McAllister. 

Each issue will contain only seven original 
poems—“the most sheerly lyrical, poignant, and 
original material possible.” Payment is $2 a poem. 

— Av] — 

Industrial Editor Magazine, 8341 Westlawn Ave., 
Los Angeles 45, Calif., is a new publication de- 
signed for editors of house organs in the United 
States including Hawaii, and in Canada. 

The magazine will be heavy on personalities and 
human interest. Editors of company magazines, of 
which there are thousands over the United States, 
should be a source of material. 

The editors have in mind some ideas they 
cannot handle by reason of time and geography. 
They will be glad to hear from experienced writers 
interested in possible assignments. 

Payment is 2c a word. Each article should prefer- 
ably be accompanied by at least one photograph, 
for which $5 is paid. Address the editor, Roger 
Holmes. 

— Av] — 

Jack Guinn is the new editor of the Empire 
Magazine of the Denver Post, Denver 1, Colo. His 
predecessor, Bill Hosokawa, has become executive 
news editor of the Post. 

The Empire Magazine continues substantially 
the same editorial policy except that it is now seek- 
ing rather shorter articles—maximum around 1,000 


words. 
[Continued on Page 18) 


the service needed, if any, or to judge salability. 


will not be a detailed criticism. 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


$10.00 per play 


1658 South Normandie 


LET US UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER... . 


SERVICES listed are separate and distinct from each other. When you submit a manuscript, kindly indi- 
cate the service desired. If you merely want an agent, say so; and whether you are a professional or un- 
published writer. Inclose the appropriate appraisal fee, for ALL mss. must be appraised, in order to advise 


MY APPRAISAL is an evaluation of the salability or non-salability of the ms., and states whether I will 
or will not act as your agent; and tells in general what ails the ms. if it is not ready for marketing—but it 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
.. $10.00 per ms. from 10,000 to 25,000 words 
$15.00 on book ms. of any length 


COACHING: By detailed, line-by-line instruction. 
REVISION: Professional, making dull stories come alive. 
GHOSTWRITING: That tells your story in the dramatic way you wish it told. 


MARKETING: For Professionals, on a straight 10 per cent commission. For non-professionals, 10 per 
cent commission, plus a small handling fee, until two sales are made. 


CONSULTATIONS by appointment only — Phone REpublic 1-6780. 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit a book or play. 
i TALENT QUIZ: 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 


Nothing would make me happier than to be the one to help you win success, prestige, 
and fortune. Mail or express your ms. NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist, will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 13/3 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


From Facr to JupGMENtT, by Harold F. Graves 
and Bernard $. Oldsey. ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 392 pages. $3.25. 

An excellent discussion of factual writing, from 
straight reporting to explanation, analysis, and 
argument such as appear in full-length magazine 
articles. Some 40 articles, mostly contemporary, 
are reprinted as Sam Even book reviews of 
high quality are included. 

While this is primarily a textbook for university 
students of writing, it will prove of value to any 
writer who encounters problems in making his 
articles clear, interesting, and logical. 


THe Writer’s HANDBOOK, edited by A. S. Burack. 
New Edition, 1957. The Writer, Inc. 672 pages. 
$5.95. 

This is the best of the annual volumes prepared 
by Mr. Burack, for many years the able editor of 
the Writer. He has selected 79 articles, chiefly 
from the pages of his magazine, on a wide variety 
of subjects interesting to writing people. 

As always, there is an extensive list of markets 
for manuscripts in practically all fields. Like all 
such lists in book form, this suffers from the fact 
that markets are constantiy changing and some 
data are outdated before a bound volume can get 
into the hands of readers. Apart from this un- 
avoidable difficulty, it is a highly accurate job. 


Contests and Awards 


The Christian Board of Publication, publish- 
ing house for the Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ has announced two awards (the Bethany 
Awards) for manuscripts of religious books. Each 
will be $2,500 plus $500 advance on royalties. 

There are two classes: books in the general area 
of the Christian religion; books specifically re- 
lating to Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) . 
Manuscripts must contain at least 35,000 words; 
there is no maximum. No fiction, poetry, or auto- 
biography is eligible for either award. There is 
no restriction as to the -religion, nationality, or 
race of authors. 

Manuscripts must be received not earlier than 
April 1, 1958, not later than July 1, 1958. They 
must be submitted in duplicate with the official 
entry blank, obtainable from The Bethany Press, 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


WHODUNITS 


By ArrHuR FREDERIC 


For plots that are nefarious, 
It helps to be gregarious, 

A little bit iniquitous, 
And certainly ubiquitous. 


Aucust, 1957 


THE STORY CREATOR 


in PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS was developed to help 
my clients think through their material as a professional 
does. Unlike other plotting devices which merely give you 
disconnected skeleton outlines, a setting or a mere jumble 
of words and sentences, it provides you with an unlimited 
number of age from a source which never gets used up 
and which is always being replenished—your personal ex- 
perience. It gives you the method the successful veteran 
uses—perhaps unconsciously—as a basis for his stories. 


The inexperienced writer often suffers sadly from the 
literary equivalent of stage fright. He stares at the fire, 
or the walipaper, his mind a blank; he cannot get started. 
He says to himself. “How can | begin? | can’t think of 
anything of a plot o: story nature.” And that one 
thought, that he can’t think, if it may be called a 
thought, occupies his brain revolving like a merry-go- 
round and getting nowhere. He is like a tongue-tied ama- 
teur actor, too nervous to begin. 


Well, THE STORY CREATOR in PLOTTING WITHOUT 
TEARS will give him a start at any time. It will always 
stand ready to break the ice of a temporarily frozen 
imagination. Instead of staring at the wallpaper, it will 
put his mind to work on something practical that will 
jrow into a story of some popular type such as is pub- 
ished in magazines or shown on television and movie 
screens. 

One of its first purchasers, a prolific and successful 
writer of some 700 published stories, had this to say 
about THE STORY CREATOR: 


“in my opinion, it has already helped me think 
more effectively on the subject of plotting and 
writing stories. | believe you are the first one to 
coll attention to certain facts in story structure 
and plotting in the 30 or more years | have been 
cerebrating ideas about the short-story.” 


Whether you are a professional or an unarrived writer, 
whether you write for magazines, television or the screen, 
PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS with its STORY CREATOR 
will spur your imagination, and give you a steady supply 
of original and salable story ideas. It will not mechanize 
the writer's imagination or stifle his individuality by re- 
quiring him to reconcile to one another, or combine with 
one another numerous factors labeled “Complications,” 
“Predicaments,” “Problems,” etc. It is the perfect, non- 
mechanical plotting system, and is now being used in 
several universities, in television and movie studios as 
well as by successful magazine fiction writers. In its 
second printing, it is mg | offered at a very reasonable 
price—a mere bagatelle when you consider it will provide 
ro with the step-by-step method for developing an un- 
imited number of story plots containing all the necessary 
elements that make a story salable. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT 
FIRST SALE 


will be sent FREE upon request, and without obligation, 
to all A&J readers. If you’re tired of failure, send for 
this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives details 
of how | work with writers. If | take you in my limited 
circle of writers, you'll become a selling writer or my 
work with you won't cost you a penny! 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu, Calif. 


( ) Rush m copy of PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS 
with its TOR CREATOR postpaid. | enclose $3.00 
(send cash, check or money order). 


{ } Send my FREE copy of HOW TO MAKE THAT IM- 
PORTANT FIRST LE and details of how you 
work with writers. 
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ox Mo. Aatiets Coaronation 


We sell to all 


Esquine, 
a A SCOTT MEREDITH 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Booss. Inc. Mesers. Seots Beredith, Literary Agency 
IME 
‘ste ave 


or 


wew Tos 
NY — SUH an§ 
LIBRARY, INC. “= [THe Toronto Star 


12.5 203 ano 


SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS. If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


hamessan on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. . . Practical advice . . . Covers the stir cre well without being stuffy . . . Especially 
good at pointing out things to be avoided . 


—American Library Association Booklist 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd am New York 16. $3.00 
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HOW TO SLANT for Maximum Profits 


Writing Pay $18,000 a Year 


By Larston D. FARRAR 


HE process, technique or art of slanting 
your material—whether it is fact articles, 
fiction stories, poetry, or just short items— 
is as simple as framing a speech to be delivered to 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association in your neighbor- 
hood once you understand what slanting means. 

To slant an article merely means to prepare it 
for a specific audience—the readers of the specific 
magazine for which you are writing it—and to keep 
in mind, all during your preparation of the article, 
the various interests, likes, dislikes, abilities, and 
inabilities, of those people who are most likely to 
be reading the magazine. The key word here is 
interests, for, as we know, each person buys a 
magazine, or subscribes to a magazine, because he 
or she is interested in the subject matter with 
which the magazine deals. 

You, for example, are reading this magazine, 
right now, because you have an interest in writing. 

Let’s pursue, for a moment, the matter of pre- 


Born and educated in the South, Larston D. 
Farrar has been contributing to magazines since 
the age of 20. After work on the staffs of news- 
papers and periodicals, he entered upon freelance 
writing as a full-time occupation and has been 
notably successful, appearing in hundreds of 
magazines of all types, from the Reader's Digest 
and the Saturday Evening Post to business and 
religious journals. His two recently published 
books, How to Make $18,000 a Year Free-Lance 
Writing and Washington Lowdown (a Signet 
paperback), are achieving large sales. Mr. Farrar 
appears often on national and regional television 
shows. His office is in Washington, D. C., but he 
lives across the Potomac in Virginia. 


A Professional Shows You His Method of Making 
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paring a speech for your local P-TA. You know, if 
you are invited to speak, that the people who at- 
tend the meeting primarily are interested in hear- 
ing about some problem, or facets of a problem, 
that affects them in the local neighborhood. Per- 
haps there is a controversy going on as to whether 
or not the teachers have a right to slap the chil- 
dren; or perhaps it is over the problem of whether 
or not the association itself should build a gym- 
nasium, or call on the county to bear the expense 
of this project. 

The point is, in casting about for a subject, in 
case you were not assigned a subject at the time 
you were invited to speak, is that you would keep 
in mind the various controversies, or the various 
local subjects, in which your audience would be 
most interested. 

Having chosen a subject—every speaker and 
every writer eventually arbitrarily must choose a 
subject, unless he intends to ramble on aimlessly 
and bore his audience to tears—you would have 
fulfilled one part of the process of slanting your 
speech. The slant—of a speech, or an article— 
always starts with the choice of the subject, or, in 
the case of fiction, the story to be told. 

The next part of the process of slanting the 
speech to the P-TA would consist, of course, of 
the material you choose to put in it. You know 
that this material will be spoken by you before an 
audience consisting of men and women. There- 
fore, no smutty jokes, please. 

Further, the audience will divide up into teach- 
ers and parents. Among the parents there will be 
steamfitters, bureaucrats, bookkeepers and account- 
ants, perhaps a preacher, and representatives of 
many other occupations. 

You will bear in mind that, if you discuss any 
figures, these must be carefully checked for ac- 
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curacy, otherwise the bookkeepers and account- 
ants in the audience will challenge you after the 
speech is over and perhaps will dispute your 
figures. 

You will want also to go over your speech with 
the idea of deleting anything that might offend 
your listeners. You know that this audience will 
consist of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. There- 
fore, unless you are a bigot, or are stupid, you 
will not make any reference to any religion that 
might offend any of these groups. You also know 
that this audience is made up of people in various 
occupations. Therefore, you will not make any 
snide references to occupational groups. You 
know that people who consider themselves Demo- 
crats will be there, and so will people who support 
the Republicans. Therefore, if you are wise, you 
will not disparage one political group and extoll 
another unduly. If so, you will realize that you 
will be figuratively waving a red flag before a bull. 

In withholding these remarks that might offend 
this or that religious, political, social, or cultural 
group in the. audience, you are observing the 
taboos which you know are posed by this specific 
audience. It is a general audience, and you must 
take into account, in your thinking, all the possible 
ways in which you might offend any person, or 
group of persons, in this audience. If you are wise, 
after you have taken these taboos into considera- 
tion, you will forego making references that might 
weaken your speech and bring down criticism and 
community scorn upon your head. 

Virtually the same process takes place when a 
writer, wanting to compose a short piece, a poem, 
an article, or a fiction story, for a general magazine 
audience, gets to work. The slant takes place in 
his choice of subjects. If you plan to write an 
article, let us say, entitled: ‘Protestants Are Really 
Bigoted!”” my advice is for you to forget it. There 
is a taboo in virtually every magazine in the 
United States today—or any that pay in the coin 
of the realm—against articles that reflect against 
religious groups of any kind. A few atheists, from 
whom I expect to hear, deplore this trend. Surveys 
show that they represent about 1% of the popula- 
tion. They have a right to deplore the trend, if 
they wish, but you, as a writer, striving to make 
money by selling to magazines, will ignore taboos 
at your own peril. Whatever you believe is the 
right or the wrong of this situation, the truth is 
that this is the situation, so the wisest thing to do 
is to forget this particular subject. 

On the other hand, it would be perfectly pos- 
sible, I think, for you, if you are a Catholic, to 
write a striking piece entitled, “Why I Could 
Never Be a Protestant,” and get it published in 
some Catholic magazine. It also might be possible 
to write an article entitled, “The Fallacies of 
Christian Science,” and get it published in a 
Methodist magazine, or some other religious mag- 
azine (not one published by Christian Scientists, 
of course) . 


OTE, again, that the slanting of your story 
article, or whatever, begins with thinking about 
two things—what you are going to write about, and 
the specific magazine for which you are going to 


write it. Some subjects are taboo in general mag- 
azines. Yet, sometimes. a subject is acceptable, but 
a paragraph, or a series of paragraphs in your 
article, may be taboo 
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For instance you are writing an article about a 
specific murder or series of murders. Murder is a 
common thing in this country, believe it or not, 
and general magazines newspaper supple- 
ments carry articles about murder all the time. 
Of course, newspapers print murder stories every 
day. 

Yet in describing the results of a murder a writer 
must be very careful not to offend the sensibilities 
of a reader of a general magazine. The editor will 
say: “This is a good yarn, but we could never 
print this gory description of a dismembered 
body.” In another magazine—a true crime mag- 
azine, let us say—a minute description of the con- 
dition of the corpse might be welcomed. But in a 
general magazine, any scene you paint that is too 
realistic, if it is a gory scene, will cause a rejection. 

How do you learn the slant of each magazine 
for which you hope to write? There are many, 
many ways of learning of the slant of a magazine. 
The best way is to read the magazine regularly. 
You will see, if you read and study a magazine, 
the choice of the subject matter by the editor. 
month after month. You will notice that the char- 
acters talk to each other without using profanity. 
Or you will notice, in the case of another maga- 
zine, that the characters like to slap women 
around. In one magazine—Satevepost, let us say— 
a woman is treated cruelly only by the villains, or 
the heels. In another, the “hero” has fun sadistic- 
ally giving a hotfoot to his beloved, or swatting 
her one just to see her cringe. 

Besides reading the magazine, and thinking of 
what you do not see in it, as well as what you can 
read there, another way of learning the slant is to 
find all you can of what the magazine is seeking, 
in the way of material, for the future. You get 
this from various writers’ magazines. Everything 
you can learn about what the editor is thinking, 
what he is planning, what he is hoping, will help 
you in learning his slant. The more you know 
about him, and his magazine, the more apt you 
are to do the job he wants, at the time he wants it. 

The writer who is most successful at slanting his 
material is the one who thinks of the typical read- 
er of a specific magazine, rather than of himself. 
As a writing teacher, I have had hundreds of stu- 
dents bring me articles about subjects in which 
they were extremely interested. I have told them, 
as I am telling you, that the first person to think 
about, in writing an article, is the person who will 
read it. Think first not of your own interests, but 
of his interests. 

This is not to say that you should write about 
subjects that are dull or uninteresting to you. It 
is to urge you, if you are capable, to broaden your 
horizons—to think not only of one subject, or one 
facet of one subject, but to become interested in 
other people and their problems, in relation to 
this specific subject. You must be interested in a 
subject to write about it with zest and to spend the 
energy that you must spend to sell it in today’s 
highly competitive market. 

But, as you write about this subject in which you 
are so interested, or as you plan to write about it, 
think more about the person who will read it 
than about yourself. First, think of a piquant, 
interesting title. 

Second, think of how you can get your reader 
interested enough to read the first paragraph, or 
page. That may entail finding some specific, in- 
teresting anecdote that will grab his attention. I 
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well recall one day, years ago, how a clever young 
man wanted to draw attention to himself in a 
downtown area. He asked a couple of acquaint- 
ances to stand with him, as he pointed into the 
air, and to look where he was pointing. In just a 
few minutes, hundreds of passersby had stopped 
to gawk. There was a regular jam at the intersec- 
tion, with the people all looking into the air. 
Then, much to my surprise, the young man took a 
pocket Bible out and began to read from the New 
Testament. 

“Friends,” he said. “I was pointing toward 
Heaven. All of you were interested. Now, I am 
going to tell you how to get there .. .” Forth- 
with, he launched into a sermon. A lot of those 
who had stopped out of mere curiosity—to find out 
what the fellow was trying to see in the clouds— 
stayed to hear his message. 

In beginning your article—about a subject in 
which you are interested—you must think of get- 
ting an audience for it. If you have to amuse them, 
entertain them, threaten them, or cajole them, 
then do it. But remember, in getting this 
audience, you must say something that is in the 
line of their experience and will grab their interest 
before you can give them your message, if any. 

Besides studying the magazine, and learning, in 
whatever possible way you can, the hopes, fears, 
and dislikes of the editor, a writer, to do his best 
slanting of material, should study society itself, in 
relation to what society reads. Bear in mind that 
every magazine that is publishéd (overlooking 
some small poetry or other magazines published 
for esthetic or other reasons) is designed for a 
specific group of people in society. The group 
may be a family group, a social group, a fraternity 


group, a cultural group, a trade group, a scientific 
group, a religious group, a business group, or what- 


ever. Each group has certain charactertistics in 
common, and yet each group has certain aims 
which, its members believe, set it (and them) apart. 

Just look at some of the diverse magazines pub- 
lished, and consider the groups for which they are 
published: 

Successful Farmer (farmers, of course) ; Ameri- 
can Druggist (managers of drug stores) ; Graphic 
Arts Monthly (printing plant managers) ; Garden 
Supply Merchandiser (for owners and managers of 
garden supply stores); Good Housekeeping (for 
housewives whose husbands earn from $5,000 to 
$50,000 a year) ; Atlantic Monthly (for college pro- 
fessors of literature and others who consider them- 
selves literary persons); New Republic (for those 
who consider themselves “liberals”); National 
Republic (for those who consider themselves 
“conservatives”) ; Christian Herald (for Protestant 
families) ; Presbyterian Life (for homes of mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church) ; Kiwanis Maga- 
zine (for the offices or homes of Kiwanis Club 
members) ; Clevelander (for members, friends and 
supporters of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce) ; Rice News (for rice farmers and proces- 
sors); True (for men who consider themselves he- 
men); Extension (for Catholic families) ; Minutes 
(for stockholders and friends of Nationwide In- 
surance Company) ; and an incalculable number 
of others. 

You, as a writer who wants to see his material 
in print and to earn money by writing, must study 
the divisions in society, and what each segment 
believes about many things, if you are to sell a 
maximum of your work. Knowing of the divisions 
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helps you to understand the taboos of the general 
magazines, for the editors of these magazines are 
not interested in “stirring up divisions.” ‘They are 
interested in carrying material that is amusing, en- 
tertaining, or interesting to as many different 
groups as possible. The general magazine editor 
wants to offend the least possible number of poten- 
tial readers, while appealing to the greatest pos- 
sible number of purchasers, or subscribers. 


O* the other hand, the editor of a magazine 

aimed at a specialized group of persons is inter- 
ested in that particular group. Let's say it is prin- 
ters. The editor—as an editor—isn’t interested in the 
highway program, foreign aid, or religion. He is 
interested in articles, poetry, or short subjects, 
that will be helpful to his readers. He also doesn’t 
mind, in getting out a magazine to help a printer 
operate a machine, or the whole plant, more 
efficiently, using some material that will cause a 
chuckle in the print shop, or keep some pressman 
interested while waiting for some circulars to run 
off the press. But the whole magazine is geared to 
be read by a printing plant operator, manager, or 
his assistants, who are interested primarily in 
learning more about the printing business—how 
to collect money faster and easier, how to get 
materials in and out faster, how to process all types 
of printed material at less time and cost, how to 
advertise for maximum effect, and a whole range 
of other factors. 

You will find, if you study the writing field as 
much as I have done for some 20 years, that all 
groups which consider themselves different really 
have very much in common with all other groups. 
For example, the editors of both the New Republic 
(“liberal”) and the National Republic (“conserv- 
ative”) are opposed to middle-of-the-roaders. Don’t 
ask me what a liberal, a conservative, or a middle- 
of-the-roader is, but if you are interested in poli- 
tics you will guess the thought I am trying to con- 
vey. Likewise, a druggist has very much in com- 
mon with a printer. Both of them have to adver- 
tise, in one way or another. Both of them have to 
find adequate personnel. Both of them have to 
keep books. Both of them have a janitorial prob- 
blem. 

Of course, very few druggists, if any, ever see a 
copy of Graphic Arts Monthly. And not one print- 
er in a hundred thousand ever reads a copy of the 
American Druggist. If you. let us say, find out a 
new technique for advertising and sell it to the 
American Druggist, you will find that, other things 
being equal, you can reslant that article, for an- 
other magazine, covering a different field, very 
easily. In one case, you bear in mind that the 
druggist is reading your article, looking for a more 
economical means of advertising his store. In the 
other case, you bear in mind that the printer is 
reading your article, also looking for a better way 
to get his name before the public, so as to get 
more printing business. The essential information 
is the same, but in one case you will use the words 
drugstore, or druggist, or whatever, and in the 
other you will mention printing plants, printing 
management, and so forth. 

Here is a checklist against which you might size 
up your articles, poems, shorts, or fiction, before 
you send them out for editorial consideration. 
This, or one of your own, may save you quite a 
bit of postage in the future, if you read over each 
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manuscript before you send it out and then com- 
pare it with the list: 

1. Does this article fit in with the season? An ed- 
itor prepares his magazine from six weeks to three 
months in advance of the time it appears, and he 
usually wants the subjects that he is featuring to 
be seasonal. Don’t send out an article on sun- 
bathing in late fall, for while there may be some 
areas (Florida and Hawaii) in which people lie 
around in bathing-suits in the winter, most of us 
are interested in winter sports in the winter 
months. 

2. Does this article fit the magazine’s specifica- 
tions as to length? The popular trend in maga- 
zine articles is toward brevity. Some magazines 
still run articles of 3,000 words or more, but most 
of them like articles to run 1,000-2,000 words. 

3. Have I observed the taboos of this particular 
magazine? By reading and studying a magazine— 
any magazine—you can get the feel of it. You 
know, if you have read his magazine closely 
enough, whether or not it is possible, or probable, 
that a particular magazine editor will like or dis- 
like the article you are submitting. If you know, 
from your study of the magazine, that he doesn’t 
like to encourage card-playing, let’s say, then it is 
rather asinine of you to send him an article which 
might be interpreted as encouraging his readers to 
play cards. 

4. Is this article right for the audience for which 
this magazine is appealing for subscriptions? If, 
let us say, you have a very good article on the 
proper care of playpens, it would be useless to 
send such material to the editor of True, who 
goes in for he-man material, or to Charm, which 
appeals to young women who are trying to snare a 
husband. Such an article would be appropriate 
for Baby Talk or some other magazines designed 


for young mothers who have playpen problems 
because they have small children. 

5. Is this title piquant and compelling? Many 
times, the title of the article itself is a very real 
part of the slant of the article. It would be silly 
to send an article on faster ways of filling prescrip- 
tions to a printing journal. It is just as silly to 
send an article extolling the virtues of Commun- 
ism, if any, to the American Legion Magazine, 
but you would be surprised at how many people 
who claim to want to be writers do such silly 
things. If you wrote an article on Las Vegas, and 
prepared it for Cosmopolitan, you might call it 
“Sin City of the West.” If you prepared the article 
on Las Vegas for a church magazine, bearing in 
mind the taboos and beliefs of your audience, you 
might call it “Gambling—The Curse of a City.” 

6. Are there instances in this article that I 
should tone down, so as not to offend the editor 
and/or the readers? In some magazines, a dis- 
cussion of sex is carried out on a high plane. The 
closest two people get to each other is to give one 
another a peck on the cheek. In some other maga- 
zines, the articles are laden with passion. When a 
girl talks to her lover, she says: “Come on, big 
boy. Kiss me BIG!” And she trembles for five 
minutes. A specific word—such as some profanity 
that is offensive to many—a phrase or a paragraph 
might better be deleted, or revised, before you 
send out an article or a story, if there is a chance 
that this will militate against acceptance. 

If you think enough—hard enough—about slant- 
ing, you will learn that it is essentially one of the 
most important elements in getting subjects, in 
preparing titles, and in actually writing the article 
or story. For unless the article is slanted correctly 
—for a specific editor, in a specific period—then it 
very likely will not make you a good dollar. 


The Fiction Beginner’s Three Pitialls 


By Lynn CLarkK 


VERY intelligent reader of fiction knows that 
the tale is not a record of actual happenings, 
that it is a “made up” story. However, he is 

constantly on the alert, consciously or subconscious- 
ly, for inconsistencies; and such weak spots or thin 
places constitute one of the commonest faults of 
the amateur fiction writer. He does not convince 
his readers. 

The reader of fiction wants the story to happen, 
to take place as he reads. Any flaw that he may 
find will destroy the illusion of realiy, and he will 
at once become the skeptical critic. 

From many years of experience in teaching 
young writers, I believe I have discovered the most 
frequent reasons for these flaws. 


I. Inconsistency in point of view 

Suppose, for evample, that a man tells a yarn 
said to be his own true experience. His story hangs 
together well enough until he reaches a point 
where he tells, from his own personal observation, 
what happened in two different places at the same 
time. The immediate reaction of the listener 
would be, “How could he have known that?” 
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The fiction writer must keep his readers’ con- 
fidence throughoutt he story. He must assume that 
all of the incidents of his story actually did hap- 
pen, for that is what he wants his readers to as- 
sume. The writer, then, must ask himself the 
question, “How could I have known all of these 
details?” There are several possibilities: 

1. I (the writer) might have been there. I might 
have seen and heard all of the details. 

This would represent a single point of view. He 
cannot, as in the example just mentioned, tell 
what happened in two places at the same time, 
unless he does so in the words of another character 
in the story. 

This single point of view may be handled by 
using the grammatical first person form, “I did 
this,” or “I said that,” etc. 

2. One of the character in the action (perhaps 
the central character) might have come to me and 
told me the incidents as he had seen and heard 
them. This would also indicate a single point of 
view. 

The third person would then be used, “He did 
this,” or “He said that.” 
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3. Several or even all of the characters might 
have told me, each from his own viewpoint, what 
happened in the story. Here, we would obviously 
have a multiple point of view, and we could 
consistently tell what happened in several places 
at the same time. The grammatical form would 
be the third person. 

One of these three possible viewpoints must be 
chosen before the story is written, and it must be 
consistently maintained throughout. But there is 
still another important matter for the writer to 
decide. 

A story may be told objectively; that is, from 
the purely physical point of view. This means 
that the writer will not go into the thoughts and 
feelings of his characters, but will tell only what 
happened to them. 

The other possibility is the subjective or mental 
point of view. This presents not merely the 
physical actions, but the thoughts and emotions 
of his characters. This would be possible even in 
the multiple viewpoint, for the characters could 
all have told the writer of their thoughts and 
feelings as well as what happened. 

It should also be noted that the single, subjec- 
tive point of view may be handled entirely in the 
“stream of consciousness” style, the whole story be- 
ing the thoughts and feelings of one character. 

Consistency is the all-important matter. If we 
start with one of the three possible assumptions, 
we must follow through with it. 


Il. Inaccuracy regarding details 

This may be due to lack of familiarity with the 
material of the story. Some time ago, I read a 
story in which a girl was kidnapped and held in a 
lonely mountain cabin. Her father, a pigeon 
fancier, sent a racing homer to her, with a note 
to be answered and returned by the same pigeon. 

Ridiculous, of course, for a homing pigeon has 
only the instinct of finding his way home. He can- 
not be “sent” to an unknown destination. 

Inaccuracies may also have to do with local color 
—the characteristic features of a definite time and 
place. The amateur may slip up on such details 
as the habits, the dialect, or the geographical 
features of the chosen locale. These local color 
details must not be considered lightly. The casual 
expression, “gathering local color,” has misled 
many a new writer. It can be done by wide and 
careful reading about the place and its people. 
This is the only way, of course, for historical fic- 
tion. Careful “gathering” for contemporary set- 
tings is usually done by living in the place, and by 
coming to know the people. 

Miss Elizabeth Page, a former student of mine, 
spent five years of hard work “gathering local 
color” for her best seller, The Tree of Liberty. 
She traveled over the locale, the Thirteen States, 
and she read hundreds of historical books on her 
subject. Her novel contains a bibliography, some- 
thing very unusual for a book of fiction, which 
shows clearly how she absorbed the background 
for her story. 

One important feature of some local color 
stories is dialect, an exceedingly difficult business 
for any writer. It involves not only a special 
knowledge of the particular dialect, but also 
familiarity with phonetic oe A dialect is 
essentially a variation from the standard language. 
It develops within a social group or in a certain 
section of the country. 
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One not too well known thing about writing 
dialect is this. A person born and bred in a dialec- 
tal community is seldom fitted to write its dialect. 
He is usually not aware of the actual differences 
between his own lingo and standard English. On 
the other hand, a writer who merely visits such a 
region, will also be inaccurate. He must live with 
the people and come to know their language. 

The Age of Dialect Stories, in which Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, with his Uncle Remus, and Thomas 
Nelson Page, with his Marse Chan, were very 
popular, has long since passed. aan editors shy 
away from stories mostly or entirely in dialect. 
Still, there are instances in which accurate char- 
acterization demands some dialect; inac- 
curacies in it will immediately destroy that illusion 
of reality. The story will fail to convince the 
reader. 


Ill. A weak or illogical ending 

It has become axiomatic that a story plot is 
basically a problem and its solution, that the 
problem must be interesting and the solution 
logical but not too obvious. Concocting an in- 
teresting problem is not very difficult, but working 
out a good solution often stumps the new writer. 
If, after struggling with his problem and seeing 
no other way out of his dilemma, the writer falls 
back upon the “long arm of coincidence” or upon 
some supernatural power, the reader is forced to 
sneer at, or laugh at, the whole yarn. 

One of my students produced this one. It was 
a serious story involving an inexperienced pros- 
pector lost in a totally unfamiliar desert country. 
He had exhausted all of his own resources and 
was about to die of thirst, when he, by pure acci- 
dent, happened to see a rumpled piece of paper 
lying near him, half covered with sand. Out of 
curiosity, he picked it up. It was a hand-drawn 
map, probably dropped (also by accident) by 
some other prospector. By means of this map, our 
hero was able to locate a water hole only a short 
distance away, and eventually to find his way back 
to civilization. 

It is quite true that such accidents actually hap- 
pen in real life, but when the author obviously 
uses coincidence to solve his plot problem, the 
whole story becomes ridiculous. 

Some years ago, another “weak” story came to 
my attention. It dealt with two young men, each 
a leader of his clan. One of them, obviously the 
hero, whom the reader admired, was physically 
much weaker than the other. At the climax of 
the story, the two characters were in a mortal, 
hand-to-hand combat. The reader could not see 
how his hero could win over the much stronger 
villain. Evidently the author, likewise, could not 
see a logical solution; for the story ended sud- 
denly when the combatants drew back for a final 
attack. At that moment, a meteorite came blazing 
from the Great Beyond, and struck the villain on 
the cranium. He hit the ground and was per- 
manently “out.” 

How easy! (For the author.) Such an ending, 
for a serious story, always produces a laugh—at the 
author. 

All this sums up to three positive requirements: 
Be consistent. Be accurate. Be logical. Then the 
writer will not need to fear the reaction of his 
readers. 
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A BEHIND-THE-SCENES VIEW 


How an Editor Operates 


By P. STREETER 


N editor is first of all someone who wants to 
help people. Those are simple words, yet 
they sum it up. If a man (or woman) lacks 

fervor, a passion to help people, if he has no streak 
of missionary spirit in him, he is no editor. He is 
just a technician doing something for a living. 

People want help with many things. And those 
things don’t change. They are the same today as 
when the Bible was written, which of course is 
the most helpful collection of literature of all 
time. Techniques of presentation change, but the 
things people want from editors stay the same. 

Well, what are a few of those things? Here are 
some of them: 

Every human being wants to be a more success- 
ful person. He wants to come somewhere near 
fulfilling his possibilities. 

He craves to be loved, recognized, appreciated. 

He needs help with his daily work, so he can 
do it better, more quickly, more easily, with 
greater yield. He wants to win in competition. 

He is interested in making money, in achieving 
“financial security. 

strives for good health, physical and emo- 
tional. 

He’s curious and wants to know what’s going on 
in the world. 

He tries to have some fun, needs some enter- 
tainment, wants to be livened up. 

Human relations are a tough problem for him. 
Included in this is raising a successful family. Few 
things worry most people more than their children. 

A good home is one of his lively interests. So is 
a good neighborhood. 

He has a thirst for better living inside as well 
as out; something to give him hope and courage 
and the ability to rise from defeat and go on; 
nourishment for his spirit. 

He feels a need to worship God; he needs 
religious sustenance. 

Any editor might express the same thoughts 
differently, and surely he could add others. But 
anybody with the intuitive instincts of an editor 
knows such needs are there—and he wants to help 
with them. He searches for such help and when 
he finds it he can hardly contain himself until he 
has told as many people ,as possible about it (and 
before someone else does). Finding and telling 
are his meat and drink. 


Carroll P. Streeter is editor of Farm Journal, 
which has the largest circulation of any agricultural 
magazine in the world. With a background of agr'- 
cultural education and newspaper and magazine 
work, he has given a distinctive personality to 
Farm Journal. His discussion of the editorial 
function, excerpted from an address before the 
American Association of Agricultural Editors, will 
prove enlightening to all writers. 
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A good editor crusades. Not content with just 
reporting public thought, he leads it. 

In all of this an editor depends on many people 
besides himself for stimulation, for ideas, and for 
perspective. And one group he can always de- 
pend on for such is his readers. Somewhere among 
them are top ideas, a great deal of common sense, 
and much interesting experience, if he will only 
ask them for it. It is amazing to me that so many 
editors do it so seldom. 

An editor has to get away from his desk, even 
though he doesn’t have the time. He’s got to 
travel, see a lot of things, visit with many kinds of 
osha Certainly he must read a lot. His readers 

ave many interests; he must develop many, too. 
All of these things will help him keep his curiosity 
lively, help him stretch his mind and keep it 
flexible and growing. 

Perhaps the prime thing an editor has to do is 
select. He’s got to have the intuition to know what 
his readers want, to recognize it when he sees it 
and to dream up some of it himself. Then he 
must have the courage to follow his own hunches 
in selection. 

If he is sensible he will ask the opinion of his 
associates. Occasionally he may even be able to 
pretest some things on his readers. Yet when all 
is said and done he finally has to follow his own 
judgment—and it had better be right four times in 
five. 

The most fortunate, and successful, editors are 
those whose own likes seem to coincide with those 
of most of their audiences. I recall reading an in- 
terview with the editor of one of the top women’s 
service magazines a few years ago. This man had 
brought his magazine to the front and kept it there 
for many years. When he was asked how he de- 
cided what fiction to buy he replied, ‘“‘Why, that’s 
simple. I buy what / like.” He did, too. 

A while back the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine carried an article on Carol Reed, one of 
Great Britain’s most successful movie makers and 
directors. I was struck by this statement of Reed’s: 

I am gambling all of the time that what I like, what 
interests me or moves me or excites me, will also be 
liked by the ordinary man and woman in the cinema. 
The greatest danger, and I am sure the quickest way 
to bankruptcy for me, would be the attitude of “this 
is what the public wants.” I never know what the 
public wants and I don’t think the public knows. I 
can only give them what I like and hope for the best. 

So it is, I believe, with the best editors. Their 
biggest job is selecting the right thing to print. 
It’s more crucial than polishing up the presenta- 
tion, important as that is. I believe that an editor 
is born with the instinct for selection, but I also 
think he can do a lot to sharpen it and keep it 
sharp. There are various ways to do it, but I think 
that the very best, the one for which there really 
is no substitute, is getting out among his readers, 
publication in hand, to see what they're reading 
and not reading and to try to divine why. Often 
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HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing—telling 
you the latest trends in the book industry. HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK shows how we offer the newest and 
best subsidy publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s 
publicity, sales, editorial, art and order departments. 
You get to know us and how we produce quality, award- 
winning books in our own complete publishing plant, 
and how we produce results through new and modern 
publishing improvements. 


Note These Recent Comet Highlights 


@ Miracle in Mississippi has just gone into a second edi- 
tion: author’s royalties now total $4,000.00. 


@ One million readers read about Unconventional Pray- 
ers in the Bell Syndicated Column. 


@ International services provided for Comet authors by 
John Calder, Publishers of London, with 17 associates 
throughout the world. 


@ The author’s royalties on And What of Tomorrow 
were $1100 before publication. 


@ Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within one 
month after publication. 

@ Two new imprints have been added. Reflection Books 
fills the needs of non-fiction writers; this university- 
level category provides a distinctive new Comet im- 
print for the scholar. Bookland Juveniles is Comet’s 
special category for authors of outstanding children’s 
books. 


@ A Braille translation has been made of Immigrants 
All—Americans All. 

@ Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through 
the Catholic Book Inventory. 

@ The Constant Rebel has been accepted by H. W. 
Wilson Standard Catalog Series school and library 
buying guide. 

@ Dozens of reviews and feature stories were obtained 
on Inside the State Department in the first few weeks 
after publication. 


Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK to 
learn more about these and other special features we offer 
our authors. 


Your Book Deserves 
The COMET IMPRINT 


Comet Books Reviewed 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 
CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
My Pupils And I 
LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 
ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 
HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 
ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 
ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 
PITTSBURGH COURIER: 
What Ye Sow 


Comet Authors on the Air 
“We would be very happy to review 
White Angel Kitty on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in which 
you thank us for interviewing Elizabeth 
Maddox Huntley. It was our pleasure.” 
WWRL 
“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily show.” 
KFOX 


“Please forward Miss Short’s Two Towels 
And An Orange address and we'll get in 
touch with her for an interview.” KLIX- 


“Thank you for your information concern- 
ing Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I would be very 
happy to interview him concerning his 
hook, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy 
to arrange for a guest radio appearance 
by this local writer.” KPOA 


Comet Press Books, Name 
200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


COUPON Street 


Zn. 


TOD AY! Please send me, at no City 
obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 
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he must send somebody else but he also needs to 
go himself once in a while. 


If in the course of time he can do a thorough 
job of visiting with 50 or 100 readers, men and 
women, he may not collect impressive statistics, but 
he will have the feel of his readers’ interests and 
the feel of what to do about them. Morever, he 
will see these readers on their home grounds where 
he can refresh his picture of how they live, work, 
and play: He’ll know something of their homes 
and of their businesses, of their churches and 
schools. 

Most big-time editors feel they are either too 
busy to do this sort of thing, or that it’s beneath 
them. Actually I don’t know any better way for 
any editor to spend a few days’ time per year, nor 
do I know of anything more stimulating and en- 
joyable. We make an assignment of it for every- 
one at Farm Journal once every year or two, and 
I believe that it’s the best use of time and money 
that we make. 

Quite obviously another thing that an editor 
does is to package his material as attractively as he 
can. He “edits,” with text, illustrations, head- 
lines, captions, blurbs and all of the tools at his 


command. It’s a good thing that not all editors 
present things in the same fashion or we'd have a 
mighty monotonous lot of newspapers and maga- 
zines. For our particular audience, and with our 
type of publication, we try to make our material 
easy to read, quick to understand, fairly short, 
varied and with some surprise in it, warm and 
human, conversational and direct. It seems to be 
a formula that withstands the increasing competi- 
tion for readers’ time. 

In one way or another an editor has to give 
his publication a distinctive personality—one that 
is liked by his readers and that is different from 
any other. The most successful publications are 
imitations of nothing else. Lesser publications are 
trying to imitate them. 

A publication’s personality is determined by 
what it prints, and by its manner and mood. Be- 
fore that personality can become strong and dis- 
tinctive the editor must develop a concept for the 
kind of organism it is to be. He must conceive a 
pattern that is certain, firm, and definite, not a 
wobbly thing of the moment. Otherwise his own 
staff won’t know for sure what they’re up to, to 
say nothing of the rest of the world understanding 
it. 


From Editors’ Desks to You 


[Continued from Page 8} 


Miss, New Girls’ Magazine 


August is the first issue of the new teenage maga- 
zine, Miss, edited by Jean Carney at Suite 1400, 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16. It a quarterly, the 
next issue appearing in November. 

Miss Carney is in the market for fiction from 
short-shorts to two-and three-part serials. She 
writes: 

I do not want the usual cliché teen situations. Nat- 
urally the protagonists should be teenagers, but the 
story must have strong, rea] motivations and character 
development. Good taste is another requirement . . . 
sex should be nicely handled . . . no delinquency. 
Otherwise, I want any type of good fiction . . . ro- 
mance, mystery (would love this!) , history, adventure, 
humor. 

Miss’ audience is teenage, true, but they are also 
young adults. Therefore, the material should reflect 
this. No writing “down.” 

As for non-fiction, Miss is at present only inter- 
ested only in articles on real teenagers. 

Payment is on acceptance, the rate depending on 
the material. 

— Av] — 

The Locksmith Ledger and Auto Glass Journal, 
both published at 505 Marlboro Road, Wood- 
Ridge, N. J., are looking for interviews 500-1,000 
words on successful locksmith and automobile 
glass replacement shops respectively. The slant 
should be toward trade reading, the success angle 
emphasized. At least two professional photo- 
graphs 8 x 10 should accompany each interview. 

Payment is 2c a word for text, $3.50 each for 
photos, on acceptance. Before submitting query 
the assistant editor, Robert Psolka. 

— — 

The Welding Distributor, 12 East Grand Ave., 
Chicago 11, is interested in success stories of weld- 
ing supply distributors and articles on salesman- 
ship, merchandising, accounting, etc., as related to 
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the field. It uses also cartoons with a distributor 
siant. 

Query the executive editor, F. T. Tancula, about 
articles. Payment is at varying rates on publica- 
tion, Cartoons bring $5 each. 

— Av] — 

Modern Taxidermy Magazine, Greenfield Cen- 
ter, N. Y., is interested in articles about successful 
taxidermists with photographs of their shops, work- 
rooms, etc. Payment is $5-$25 per article, including 
photographs. Address Joseph Bruchac, the pub- 
lisher. 

— Ag] — 

Dr. A. Wilber Stevens, editor and publisher of 
Interim, has returned from his Fulbright Pro- 
fessorship at University College, Mandalay, Burma. 
Interim therefore is now open to manuscripts 
again—literary fiction, quality poetry, and poetic 
drama of advanced quality. No payment is made. 
Address Doctor Stevens at Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


Practically every writer develops material 
that hasn’t wide enough appeal for a gen- 
eral magazine but is just what some special- 
ized magazine is looking for. 

You'll find a list of specialized magazines 
and their needs in the September Author & 
Journalist—hobbies, entertainment, health, 
education, humor, etc. 

There will also be articles by professionals 
on writing fiction and fact, plus book com- 
ment, news direct from editors’ desks, and 
the other features that make J indispen- 
sable to you as a writer. 

If you’re not now a subscriber, use the 
handy order form on Page 31. Make sure of 
getting the September and following issues. 
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What Makes a Book Publishable? 


HE inexperienced writer often wonders why 
some books are published—and why some 
other book manuscripts he knows about are 

rejected. 

There’s no sure answer to the question. The 
first point to be considered is salability. If a book 
is published, one may be sure in most cases that 
the publisher thought it would sell enough copies 
to make him a fair profit. He may have been 
wrong in his judgment, of course. 

Usually it takes sales of about 8,000 copies to 
break even. That does not take subsidiary rights 
into consideration—motion pictures, television, re- 
prints, publication in other countries, etc. The 
publisher’s share of these may amount to a good 
deal, though on the average book it is nothing. 

The publisher has to make a profit to stay in 
business. He has to accept manuscripts that he 
believes will sell in book form. A few publishers 
will accept anything salable that is not too sala- 
cious to go through the mails. 

Most publishers are much more selective. They 
demand that a book have not merely sales prob- 
abilities but some degree of merit. Like everybody 
else, publishers differ in their judgment of what is 
meritorious. 

A well-established publisher will put on_ his 
list a few “prestige” books—works that he is pretty 
sure won’t pay their way but are of outstanding 
importance from a literary, scientific, or other 
standpoint. 

Another point the average general publisher 
considers is balancing his list; that is, having a 
fair proportion of fiction, biography, history, 
nature, popular science, and other classifications. 
He considers every manuscript from the standpoint 
of whether he needs another book in its field to 
balance his list. 

Percentagewise, the chance of acceptance of a 
manuscript by any given book publisher is slim— 
but probably no slimmer than the chance of ac- 
ceptance of a story or article by any sizeable maga- 
zine. 

The writer's chances in books of fiction are 
less than in works of non-fiction. In proportion 
to the number published, many more novels are 
submitted than non-fiction books. 

Inspirational works and how-to manuals (on 
everything from playing chess to conquering your 
neuroses) are in particular demand at present as 
they have been for several years. Publishers’ lists 
for the current summer contain around 40 titles 
beginning with the words “How to.” 

Writers unfamiliar with book publishing ask 
various questions about submitting manuscripts. 
Shall I submit to a large or a small publisher? 
There is something to be said for each. The large 
publisher tends to have better selling facilities. 
Also, in the case of a highly specialized book, he 
may have a mailing list covering practically every 
individual who is a sales prospect for the books in 
the special field. (This is true also of a small 
publisher who specializes in one or two fields.) 

The smaller publisher, on the other hand, is in 
a position to give closer personal attention to 
every title on his list. 

Best-selling authors are divided in their prefer- 
ences. Some are published by big firms, some by 
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those of medium size, others by very small pub- 
lishing houses. 

The prospects of a new author interesting a 
large or a small publisher are about the same. 
Some publishers, large and small, are inclined to 
stick to what they consider sure-fire stuff. Others 
are ready to take a chance. 

Another question asked by beginners is how long 
it takes a publisher to reach a decision. The time 
varies; it averages a month if the manuscript is 
rejected without qualification; longer if it is being 
held for detailed consideration, possibly with a 
view to making suggestions to the author. 

Inexperienced writers often inquire how to in- 
terest a book publisher in a manuscript. If the 
work is non-fiction, the writer should query in ad- 
vance. The query should be accompanied by a 
general description, an outline, and the text of the 
first chapter. The writer should detail enough of 
his background to establish the fact that he knows 
his subject. Queries on fiction are seldom worth 
while. 

No writer should be discouraged by repeated 
rejection, whether of queries or submitted manu- 
scripts. Only rarely is a manuscript by a new 
writer accepted by the first publisher to whom it 
goes. Even books that turn out eventually to be 
best sellers usually have a long history of rejec- 
tions. 

Established authors sometimes, though naturally 
less often, encounter rejections, particularly when 
they turn to a new field of writing. 

It is generally accepted in the book business 
that a first-class book manuscript will eventually 
find a publisher. So will most MSS. that are 
merely good but not tops. 

The Annual List of Book Publishers is based on 
first-hand information from publishers up to the 
moment of going to press. Changes will be noted 
in Author & Journalist from month to month. 
The list is intended to include only publishers that 
operate strictly on a royalty or an outright pur- 
chase basis. If outright purchase is not mentioned 
in the listing, royalty is to be understood. 

General Publishers comprise firms that cover a 
variety of fields. Most of them publish fiction, non- 
fiction of various types, juveniles; some issue also 
textbooks and other highly specialized books. 
Thus this group somewhat overlaps following 
groups. 

Firms in the other groups cofine themselves to 
specific kinds of books; for instance, Juveniles 
(fiction and non-fiction) ; Religious (some accept 
religious fiction); Specialized (mainly though 
not altogether scientific or technical) . 

University Presses form a separate group. They 
tend to the scholarly or at least the authoritative 
though more and more of them are publishing 
books of general appeal. (Two university presses— 
Cambridge University Press and Oxford University 
Press—appear among General Publishers. They 
are branches of British organizations, and the 
American operations parallel those of trade pub- 
lishers.) 

In the listing a number in parentheses—as (30)— 
indicates the approximate number of titles the firm 
publishes yearly. 
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Book Publishers: The Annual Market List 


General Publishers 

Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (45) Trade books, juveniles. Lillian McClin- 
tock, Juvenile Editor; Joyce Engelson, Adult Editor. 

Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
and 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. (60) Religious, 
ethical, church school books, religious education texts; 
history, hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction; leisure-time activity books for adults and 
young people. Preferred, 40,000-75,000 words. 

Advance Publishing Company, Great Barrington, 
Mass. Fiction that informs as well as entertains; no 
formula stuff. Non-fiction of general interest on any 
subject, including autobiography, biography, and 
competent reference books. Juveniles. Most books 
should be on the American scene. Textbooks. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York. (60) Novels, non-fiction; biography, auto- 
biography, memoirs, history, not less than 50,000 

Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(70) Light fiction 55,000-60,000 words. $150 pre- 
publication advance for mysteries and Westerns, $250 
for romances, plus royalties over 2,500 copies. Alice 
Sachs. 

Arkham House, Sauk City, Wis. (8) Fantasy fiction. 
August Derleth. Overstocked. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. Fiction, biography, history, belles-lettres, 
juveniles, genera! non-fiction. Seymour Lawrence, Di- 
rector. Atlantic Monthly Press books 0 published in 
association with Little, Brown & Compan 

Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., or York 3. (50) 
Publishes simultaneously in hard covers and paper- 
bound books. Emphasis on fiction. High editorial 
standards. 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (40) General non-fiction, with emphasis on books 
on all sports (participant and spectator) including 
hunting and fishing. No longer any textbooks. 

Bartholomew House, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. General publishers of non-fiction, 60,000- 
80,000; spectator sport books; seif-improvement and 
how-to. Douglas L. Lockhart. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
(30) Fiction, general non-fiction, national and inter- 
national affairs, liberal religion. Query Thomas Bled- 
soe 


Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 
9, Ore. (10) Regional non-fiction about the Pacific 
Northwest, including history, biography, botany, wild- 
life, geology, geography, Northwest Americana. Some 
strong historical fiction and some juveniles with au- 
thentic Northwest background. Thomas Binford, Man- 
ager; Alfred Powers, Editor. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. (50) Novels, all types. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non- 
fiction—biography, history, inspirational, and other 
subjects of general interest. Textbooks for high 
schools and grades. Law books. Trade books, juveniles, 
Miss Patricia Jones; adult, Miss Anne McDonnell; 
textbooks, Lowe Berger; law books, Leland C. Morgan. 

Thomas Bouregy & Company, 22 E. 60th St., New 
York 22. (60) General publishing, fiction, mysteries, 
Westerns, science fiction. 60,000 words. 

Charles T. Branford Co., P. O. Box 41, Newton 
Center 59, Mass. (10) Non-fiction; especially arts 
and crafts, natural history. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (40) Textbooks for elementary and secondary 
schools, and colleges; technical and mechanical 
books; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. William C. 
Bruce. 

Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22. (90) Non-fiction; technical, scholarly, re- 


ligious books. F. Ronald Mansbridge. 
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The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (15) 
Non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. J. H. 
Gipson. Write before submitting MSS. 

Channel Press, 159 Northern Bivd., Great Neck, 
N. Y. (10) Non-fiction only, specializing in titles on 
religion, human relations, self-help, education, his- 
tory, biography. Submit no MSS. except on request on 
the basis of a letter or outline. Leonard E. Harris. 

The Citadel Press, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(20) All types of freelance book manuscripts except 
juveniles and verse. Philip S. Foner. 

Coleman-Ross Co., Inc., Editorial Department, 80 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Technical and ref- 
erence books on music; general non-fiction; sec- 
ondary-school and college textbooks. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (60) Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Theo- 
dore M. Purdy, President; Cass Canfield, Jr., Editor; 
Alice Torrey, Juvenile Editor. 

Crime Club, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(Affiliated with Doubleday & Co.) Mystery novels 
60,000-80,000. |. S. Taylor. 

Criterion Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (20) General trade, fiction and non-fiction, ref- 
erence, social sciences, juveniles. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (110) Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, text- 
books, reference works, art. William Poole and John 
Meyer, adult fiction and non-fiction; Gorton V. Car- 
ruth, reference books; John V. Gallagher, college 
textbooks; Elizabeth M. Riley, juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction; Bryan Holme, Studio Books, etc. 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(50) General fiction and non-fiction. Herbert Michel- 
man, Arthur Fields. 

The Davidson Press, 227 East 45th St., New York 
17. General publishers. Gustav Davidson, Director. 

The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(30) General publishers. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., Editor. 

Denlinger’s, 1627 Pope Ave., Richmond 1, Va. (5) 
General fiction and non-fiction. Special books on dogs, 
cats, other animals, etc. William W. Denlinger, 
Executive Editor; R. Annabel Rathman, Editor-in- 
Chief. 

The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
(15) Non-fiction. Devin A. Garrity. Query. 

Dial Press, Inc., 46] Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(30) Series novels, all types; non-fiction, adult; bi- 
ography, history, science, fine arts, anthologies. No 
light fiction. George Joel. 

Dietz Press, Inc., 109 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, 
Va. (10) Historical, gift books, juveniles. self-help 
books, general non-fiction. August Dietz, Ill, Editor. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (130) Novels 70,000 words. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, 
essays, arts and crafts. Poetry; translations. Edward 
H. Dodd, Jr. 

Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (400) Novels; non-fiction; mysteries; juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Anchor Books. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th St., New 
York 16. (20) Novels, non-fiction, humor, regional 
books, photography, juveniles. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(140) Fiction, including detective stories. Non-fiction: 
adventure, religion, travel, fine arts, biography, 
memoirs, history, science, psychology, psychics, child 
care, hobby and how-to books, nature, cartoon and 
humor, reference works. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Dutton Everyman, Paperbacks. Chairman 
Editorial Board, Elliott B. Macrae; Vice-Chairman 
Editorial Board, William E. Larned; Managing Editor, 
Scott Bartlett; Editor, William Doerflinger; Associate 
Editors—Beulah Harris, Jeanne Frank, Cyril Nelson; 
Juvenile Editor, Sharon Banigan. 
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and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
ew York 3. (80) Fiction, non-fiction; juveniles. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. REJECTED? 
(10) Biography, science fiction, Americana, humor, a 
how-to, inspirational, anthologies, popular science, 


business, religious, general non-fiction, fiction. e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
The Fine Editions Press, 227 E. 45th St., New York an interested reading at an editorial 
17, General publishers specializing in poetry. Gustav desk? 
ollett Publishing Company, 1000 W. Washington r ‘d lik m t criti- 
Blvd., Chicago 7. (20) Adult non-fiction; juveniles; 
ee ped elementary grades. Royalties or out- P 
right purchase. Linton J. Keith, Editor-in-Chief; : 
Esther J. Meeks, Juvenile Book Editor. © Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
The Free Press, Glencoe, III. (25) Social sciences, basic writing fundamentals would 
philosophy, religion, psychology and psychiatry. help bring you “out of the woods’’? 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. (20) Fiction, general non-fiction, history, biog- If so, we invite you into membership in 


raphy, reference books, books for teen-age readers, 
practical homemaking, current affairs. 


‘ aes Funk, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 
neral non-fiction; home arts and decoration; 
self-help; how-to-do; mail order books. & Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
Garden City Books, a division of Doubleday & Com- editorial reading 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. (50) ry oo 
publications under imprint Hanover House. Ferris P : 
Mack. Our full-length course in fiction and article 
The Gnome Press, Inc., 80 E. 11th St., New York * writing is without additional cost to mem- 
3. (7) Specializes in science fiction adult and juvenile. bers 
Interested also in non-fiction books with a science 
fiction connotation—space travel, Atlantis, etc. Mar- Eleven services — six-dollar membership fee 
tin Greenberg. 
Grayson Publishing Corporation, 381 Fourth Ave., Membership is limited 


New York 16. (10) Non-fiction of all types; special ‘ 2 
interests—humor and photography. Sometimes out- Write for free details. 


iy foe ny Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York | LHESTORY CRITICS’ CLUB 


22. (30) General non-fiction; fiction; photographic 810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 
books; how-to books. E. W. McDowell. 
The Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattle- 


boro, Vt. Quality non-fiction with a New England 

appeal and an original slant. MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New 

(150) Adult non-fiction, seif-help books, brief picture York City to any publisher. Save postage, express 

books, juvenile fiction and non-fiction series. Reprints. charges and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 

William Morris, Editor-in-Chief; Edward Ernest, Pic- Mercury Messenger Service 

ture Book Editor. Authors Service Division 
Grove Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3. (30) Fic- 461 - 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 

tion, non-fiction, college textbooks. Welcomes for 

consideration MSS. of superior merit. Barney Rosset, 

Publisher and Editor-in-Chief. TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
Hanover House. See Garden City Books. published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New we have a plan for the additional pro- 

York 17. (120) Novels. Non-fiction: biography, his- motion and distribution of your book 


tory, general literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


college and high school. Trade, Denver Lindley; high . ; 
school, James Reid; college, William Pullin; juvenile, If to 
Margaret McElderry. 7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5159 


Book Writing Hefe 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 
do it for you. 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consabinns 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(300) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Text- 
books, medical, business, industrial monographs. Juve- 
niles, all ages; fairy tales. General books: Managing 
Editor, Evan Thomas; General Editor, Simon Michael 
Bessie; nature and outdoor books, Richard B. McAdoo; 
mystery, Joan Kahn; staple trade books, George W. 
Jones; juvenile books, Miss Ursula Nordstrom; social 
and economic books, Ordway Tead; college textbooks, 
Edward J. Tyler; religious books, Eugene Exman; 
Bibles, David H. Scott; medical books (Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc.), Paul B. Hoeber. 

Hastings House, 4] E. 50th St., New York 22. (20) 
Regional, photographic, historical, biography, non-fic- 
tion, visual design, communication arts (television), 
architecture, decoration; juveniles. Especially interest- 
ed in Americana. 

Hawthorn Books, a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(10) General non-fiction with emphasis on history, 
social history, and popular science. Little fiction. 
Arthur W. Wang, Editor. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (100) Novels, all types. General non-fiction: 
American biography, criticism, general information. 
High-school and college textbooks; foreign language 
textbooks and records; translations. Dr. Milton Hop- 
kins, High School Department; Alden H. Clark, Col- 
lege Department; William E. Buckley, Trade Depart- 
ment. 

Horizon Press, 220 West 42nd St., New York 36. 
(10) Chiefly non-fiction: literary, biographical and 
autobiographical, scientific; art and architecture; 
works of humor especially those of reference value. 
Some fiction, but only of high literary quality. Ben 
Raeburn, Editor. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass (100) Fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile manu- 
scripts of general interest. 

Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. Non-fic- 
tion; books that appeal to a special market. Prefers 
preliminary summary. Clarence E. Farrar. 

Julian Press, 80 E. 11th St., New York 3. (6) Gen- 
era! non-fiction; psychiatric; educational. Arthur Cep- 


S. 
oe A. Knopf, Inc., 50] Madison Ave., New 
York 22 (120) Novels, high quality; non-fiction, not 
too technical; juveniles. College textbooks in social 
science, history, and English. : 

Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(7) Non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. A. L. 
Furman. Query. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 S. Sixth St., Phila- 


delphia 5; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (150) 


SS 


“We had words—and she made o book out of them.” 


Novels, all types. Juveniles up to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. 
Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fic- 
tion, educational, and medical works. George Stevens; 
Lynn Carrick; Tay Hohoff; Alan Winters; Corlies M. 
Smith; Eunice Blake (juveniles). 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
(120) Fiction, biography, history, current affairs, ju- 
veniles, law, medicine. Ned Bradford. 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (8) Good fiction; non-fiction adult and 
occasionally juvenile; how-to books; psychology, psy- 
chiatry. Suggests that authors send 1-2 page synopsis 
of script and a brief biographical sketch before sub- 
mitting MSS. Catalog available to authors on request. 
Arthur Pell. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. (100) Fiction, general non-fiction, scientific 
and technical, religious, juveniles, college textbooks, 
and plays. General MSS., John L. B. Williams; col- 
lege textbooks, R. L. Straker; juveniles, Bertha Gun- 
terman; plays, G. M. Overacker. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(350) Books in every field. Novels, non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, scientific, 
religion, world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, 
all ages. J. P. R. Budlong; Doris S. Patee, juveniles. 

Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia 2. (15) Novels; juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult; biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Olga Ed- 
mond. 

The McBride Co., Inc., 200 E. 37th St., New York 
16. (10) Novels exclusive of mysteries and Westerns. 
Non-fiction: history, biography, popular science, 
travel, building and furnishing, practical books. Non- 
fiction juveniles. Richard C. MacKenzie, Editor. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. (300) Adult fiction and non-fiction; college texts; 
industrial and business books; school books. Whittle- 
sey House (under Juvenile) Blakiston Division (under 
Specialized), and Gregg Publishing Division (under 
Textbooks) are departments of this firm. 

David McKay Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. (40) General fiction, non-fiction, juve- 
niles, reference books, foreign languages, religious, 
dictionaries. 

Meridian Books, 17 Union Square, New York 3. 
(35) Publishes only serious non-fiction. Depending on 
the manuscript, either royalty or outright fee. Pub- 
lishes in soft as well as hard covers. Arthur A. Cohen, 
Managing Director. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
(40) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion; biographies. Kathryn G. Messner. 

William Morrow & Company, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (60) Fiction, general non-fiction, 
juveniles. John C. Willey, Editor; Mrs. Constance Ep- 
stein, Juvenile Editor. 

Mystery House, 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. 
Mysteries. Lucy Mabry. (A _ division of Thomas 
Bouregy & Company.) 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th Street, New 
York 17. (20) Non-fiction trade books, Gorham 
— Juveniles for ages 6-17, Elizabeth Tomp- 

ins. 

New Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (20) 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. James Laughlin 
and Robert M. MacGregor. No unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

The Noonday Press, 80 E. 11th St., New York 3. 
(10) General fiction and non-fiction of high literary 


_ merit. i 
~~" W. W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3! 


(40) General non-fiction, fiction, personal experience; 
politics, medicine, economics, etc. College textbooks. 
Eric Swenson. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. (250) General non-fiction, religious, reference, 
art, Bibles, college textbooks, medical, juvenile, music. 

Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Non-fiction covering Pacific Ocean area and West 
Coast, U. S. A.; college textbooks. S. M. Croonquist. 
L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 8. Novels, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction. No poetry or short stories. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14. (30) Fiction, non-fiction, religious, juvenile. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (40) Business education, technical, college, arts 
and crafts, and general non-fiction. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(160) Religious, inspirational, self-help, biography, 
history, humor, photography, travel, non-fiction; teen- 
age and juvenile non-fiction; occasional fiction titles. 
(For the following categories, address Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: college and high schoo! 
textbooks in liberal arts, sciences, commerce. Legal 
and quasi-legal books; loose-leaf tax and legal ser- 
vices. Business books.) No poetry, drama, mysteries, 
Westerns. Does not read unsolicited fiction; query on 
non-fiction. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (80) Novels, all types. Non-fiction; world affairs, 
biographies, reminiscences, travel, popular science, 
exploration, aviation, Americana, etc. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Translations. Howard Cody. 

Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
(30) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 3 through 
teens; not above 50,000 words. Lillian Davidson, 
Juvenile Editor. Adult non-fiction, including adven- 
ture, exploration, natural history, Americana, biog- 
raphy. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (140) Non-fiction; fiction, adult, and juvenile; 
plays; poetry; translations; juvenile non-fiction. Hiram 
Haydn, Editor-in-Chief. 

Henry Regnery Co., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. (50) Philosophical, historical, religious, transla- 
tions world affairs, literature, cookbooks, general 
non-fiction books. Children’s books. High quality fic- 
tion. Charles E. Lee, Editor. 

The Reilly & Lee Co., Inc., 325 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10. Adult non-fiction; how-to-do-it books of 
varying lengths on non-technical subjects; juveniles 
for first and second grades; supplementary readers 
written in the controlled vocabularies for these grades 
(photographic illustrations; good juveniles for any 
age, minimum wordage 40,000. Inquire before 
making submission. 

Reynal & Company, 221 E. 49th St., New York 17. 
(15) Fiction and non-fiction of general interest. 
Eugene Reynal, Editor. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (90) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types, T. 
S. Amussen. College textbooks and technical books, 
Ranald P. Hobbs. 

The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10 (50) Non-fiction of all types: biography, history, 
travel, religion, fine arts, sports and recreation, medi- 
cine, business, technology, science, law; general col- 
lege and professional school textbooks. 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
17. (50) American publishers of the books of Mac- 
millan, London, and of Edward Arnold, London. Now 
publishing also originals by American authors. In- 
terested principally in biography, history, social sci- 
ence, and novels. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17; (100) Novels; juveniles; non-fiction, adult; seri- 
ous; religious; textbooks; verse. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. (180) General fiction; juveniles; non-fiction; 
anthologies. Miss Anne Tiffany, Editor. 

William Sloane Associates, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (25) Novels, non-fiction. John Willey, Adele 


an. 

The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Bldg., 
Cameron & Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (15) Non- 
fiction, especially outdoor books relative to hunting, 
fishing, guns, dogs, camping and conservation; also 
Americana and biographies. Charles K. Fox, Execu- 
tive Editor. 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 
In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 
Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable service. Approved editor’s style on 
16-Ib. or 20-Ib. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. 
One carbon copy free. Corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed 
to you FLAT. 40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. 
Editing and typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. 
(New Electric typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
1544 South Pennsylvania Denver, Colorado 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TCDAY— 
Send only $1 (add Se to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A Minnesota 


New Ulm 


AUTHORS WANTED! 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
Nationa! advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years expe- 
rience. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Write: 

PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance 


Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
For Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


| 
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GET CHECKS IMMEDIATELY 


Make money writing easy-to-sell newspaper features. Guar- 
anteed method tells you how to get stories that editors will 
buy no matter where you live. Gives three rules that make 
any story salable and shows how to overcome word-blocks 
that slow up your writing. A dollar bill will put you or the 
road to profitable writing. 

PINE AGENCY 


Birch Harbor 3, Maine 


TEN LESSONS IN STORY TECHNIQUE 
Plus Critiques of Your Stories 

A practical course prepared for beginners who wish fiction 
training. . . . Proved by class results for five years. 
Offered by mail for the first time at a surprisingly low price 
—only $12.50. Special Bonus: Two completed stories criti- 
cized for you personally by the author of the course without 
extra charge. Particulars free. 


BEIMFOHR ASSOCIATES 


725 Emerson Evanston, Ill. 


NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
November 7-9 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


565 Hipp Annex 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Essays, Histories, Anthologies, Biographies, Sports, Historical 
Novels, Religious Works, Poetry, Juvenile, etc. National 
Advertising. For full information about our subsidy and 
royalty plans write: 


Calloway S. Crews, Editor 
AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 


5728 Palo Pinto St. Dallas 6, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 


Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
24 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English coiumn for smali foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own business with splendid 
remuneration. For complete details (with subjects) send one 


dollar to 
ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
7259 Fulton St. North Hollywood, Calif. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 


and complete writing help which includes criticism and 
revision, but goes further in showing you how to master 
craftsmanship and the professional touch. Not a course 
—you write corrections from your own manuscripts. 


EVA LONGSDORF and R. N. MATHEWS 


Arkaonsow, Wisconsin 
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Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 121 E. 24th St., New 
York 10. (30) How-to books, with or without illustra- 
tions; and other non-fiction. Inquire with details 
about your subject-matter, before submitting manu- 
script. David A. Boehm, Editor. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalty or outright purchase. 

Superior Publishing Company, 2809 Third Ave., 
Box 2190, Seattle 11, Wash. Books of regional and 
historical interest with emphasis on photographs. No 
fiction or verse. 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York St., Denver 
10, Colo. (25) Belles lettres, particularly poetry, 
literary criticism, fiction; occasionally other non-fic- 
tion. (Sage Books, a subsidiary imprint of Mr. Swal- 
low’s, places emphasis upon regional materials of the 
West.) Alan Swallow. Query. Do not submit unsolicited 
manuscripts. 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., 31 Union Square, New 
oa 3, (15) General non-fiction. Jacob Steinberg, 
ditor. 

Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 105 E. 24th St., 
New York 10. (20) Non-fiction; reference books; 
technical; textbooks. 

The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. (25) Novels, non-fiction, adult; biography, 
history, travel, popular science, politics. Juveniles. 
Evelyn Shrifte, President and Editor. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. (80) College and high school text- 
books; business, engineering, scientific, technology; 
informational; general non-fiction. 

The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (100) Novels; non-fiction, adult, all types; 
translations; juvenile. 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(10) Novels, serious works, memoirs, non-fiction; 
juveniles. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7. (45) Novels; general non-fiction; religious books; 
juvenile fiction. Mary Pfeiffer, Assistant Trade Books 
Editor and Juvenile Editor; Paul L. Meacham, Re- 
ligious Books Editor. 

Windsor Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
Non-fiction. N. F. Guess. 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 7. (30) Textbooks; dictionaries; religious; non- 
fiction; reference; juvenile through teens. Elizabeth 
Morton, Trade Editor; Dr. Malcolm E. Mellott, Text- 
book Editor-in-Chief. 

The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. (40) Arts, crafts, popular medicine, refer- 
ence, informational works, history, travel, biography, 
religion, fiction. William Targ. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
(10) Fiction; non-fiction; teen-age juveniles. A. A. 
Wyn. 

Thomas Yoseloff, Inc., 1] E. 36th St., New York 
16. (15) General book publishers ‘‘open for anything 
that appeals to us.’ Outright purchase or royalty de- 
pending upon negotiation. 


Paperbacks 

Ace Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (60) 
Original novels 45,000-60,000 words; general, Old 
West, science fiction, detective mysteries with Ameri- 
can locale and contemporary theme. Also selected re- 
prints of hard-cover books up to 100,000 words in 
the case of modern novels, historical adventures, and 
war novels, also occasional non-fiction works, mainly 
self-improvement books. Donald A. Wollheim. 

Avon Publications, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 2. (100) Reprint fiction and some originals. 
Thomas Payne, Editor-in-Chief. 

Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. (50) 
Publishes originals, chiefly fiction, in paperbound edi- 
tions at 35c and hard covers. Also interested in good 
non-fiction of general appeal and in science-fiction 
novels of the very highest quality. 

Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. (100) 
Reprints. Oscar Dystel, President; Saul David, Editorial 
Director; Richard E. Roberts, Managing Editor. 
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Crest Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Fiction 
reprints and originals: novels, suspense fiction, histori- 
cals, Westerns. William C. Lengel, Editor-in-Chief; 
Leona Nevler, Managing Editor. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. Reprints and originals. Frank Taylor, Execu- 
tive Editor; Knox Burger, Editor Originals. Send ma- 
terial to Dell Books, c/o Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., 415 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
Popular fiction and non-fiction; original publications, 
in paperbound editions; Gold Medal Books 25c, Gold 
Medal Giants 35c, Gold Medal Special 50c. Minimum 
advance royalty $2,000 upon acceptance; royalties 
paid on print orders, not on sales: Ic a copy on the 
first 200,000, 1 Yc thereafter; all subsidiary rights 
remain with the author. Minimum length 60,000 
words. No reprints of any kind. Richard Carroll, Edi- 
tor. 

Graphic Publishing Co., Inc., 240 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. (20) Reprints and originals, chiefly 
Westerns and mysteries. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. 

Lion Books, Inc., 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
(40) Popular reprints and originals sold at 25c¢ and 
35c. Suspense, problem novels, ‘’non-category’’ 
straight novels, etc. 60,000 words up. Walter J. Fultz, 
Editor. 

Maco Magazine Corporation, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. (10) Interested in seeing outlines on 128- 
and 144-page books. Any non-fiction idea on any sub- 
ject will be considered. The outline may be text or pic- 
tures or both. Thomas D. Parrish, Editor. 

Meridian Books, 17 Union Square, New York 3. (35) 
Only serious non-fiction. Publishes in hard as well as 
soft covers. Depending on the manuscript, pays royalty 
or outright fee. Arthur A. Cohen, Managing Director. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
(150) Reprints, classics, special originals. 

Popular Library, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (125) Popular reprints. Considers suitable unpub- 
lished MSS., but they must be well-written and well- 
characterized with strong emotional and dramatic con- 
flict and with a sound thematic content. Lengths may 
run 45,000-70,000 words with the shorter lengths 
preferred. No poetry or verse. Prefers to be queried on 
all material, fiction or non-fiction, before submission. 
oo N. Heckelmann, Vice-President and Editor-in- 

ief. 

Premier Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Non- 
fiction reprints in the fields of information and edu- 
cation. William C. Lengel, Editor-in-Chief; Leona 
Nevler, Managing Editor. 

Pyramid Books, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(50) Reprints and originals. Query before submission. 


Juvenile 

Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7. (20) Juvenile books; fiction and non-fiction. 
Margaret Friskey. 

The Coach House Press, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Children’s plays. Query in advance about 
all MSS. Louise Dale Spoor, Editor. 

Creative Enterprises, 6620 Diversey Ave., Chicago 
35. (5) Juveniles of educational value and high 
literary standard. May be illustrated by author, or 
another. Peggy Lois French. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(20) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Outright our- 
chase or royalty. Arnold*H. Munk. 


TV... Short Stories ... Books 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece of 
property and should have expert supervision. 
If vou send your manuscript to us, here are 
some of the things it will receive: 


1. A comprehensive review. 

2. An honest evaluation. 

3. A thorough criticism. 

4. Careful editing. 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed. 
6. A sample of TV format. 

7. Marketing guidance. 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words__ _ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words __ 5.00 


TV scripts—One act__ ease 
190° 
Fives 7.50 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run’ method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago 2, Ill. 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 
Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing, 
corrections and typing, $1. = per 1000, or 25c per page. I pay post- 
age. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 

Or, DID YOU EVER WISH for endly, personal CRITICICM, 
without a follow~ -up offer of a ‘‘course’’? Doubtful if your stories 
are ‘‘right’’? Let me prepare them, * Definite changes, rewriting, 
pA... a ai if needed. Market tips. All for $1 per 1000, with- 
out typing. $3 minimum on this. 

Let me know your problems 
A LONGSDO 


Your friendly typist R. 2, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


Vacation at my N. H. Writers’ Colony. Learn how from the 
author of the prize-winning novel, THE DEVIL’S HAND- 
MAIDENS. | have helped hundreds to success in fiction, 
poetry, articles, etc. A trial criticism at $1 per M words 
will prove that | can help you. Reference: Who's Who of 
American Women. Or visit my Chicago class. 


Contoocook 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Summer, Too! 


MILDRED |. REID 
Literary Critic 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas. 1957 Edition... 2. 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)......... 2. 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).... 3. 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3. 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me. 2. 


New Hampshire 
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Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
Juveniles of highest quality: non-fiction and fiction 
for older boys and girls; easy-to-read stories for 
younger readers. ‘‘Manuscripts with a plus value.’’ 

Shepard Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (30) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Miss 
Beatrice Creighton. 

Maxton Publishers, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
General juvenile publishers. 

Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 8, 
Calif. Children’s books of all kinds for all ages, ex- 
clusive of textbooks and readers. Fiction or non- 
fiction, from picture books through young adult 
novels. Especially but not exclusively interested in 
Western backgrounds. ‘We seek for freshness and 
originality and would rather take a chance on a 
possibly controversial book than a routine one.” 
Query with adequate description of MS.; on long 
fiction three sample chapters with outline. Miss 
Adrien Stoutenburg, Editor. 

Peggy Cloth Books, Inc., 109 Worth St., New York 
13. Washable cloth picture books for youngsters | to 
3 years old. Outright purchase. 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass (5) An- 
thologies of one-act plays, book length collections, for 
scchool age children. A. S. Burack. 

Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. May Garelick. 
Query with outline. 

The Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 1, Texas. (10) 
Limited juvenile fiction; textbooks. J. D. Haltom. 


ery. 

Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., Dallas |, 
Texas. (20) Textbooks, workbooks, and juvenile non- 
fiction, games, novelties. W. A. Stigler. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 
21. (30) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, especially 
fiction with contemporary background for ages 8 
through 12. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. (10) Stories for pre-school and young chil- 
dren; drawings for children’s books; games. Payment 
by arrangement. 

ittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Juver.ile fiction, non-fiction. (A department of Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.) 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 
10. Picture story books. P. Edward Ernest, Editor-in- 
Chief of Picture Book Department; Doris Duenewald, 
Executive Editor. 


Religious, Humanitarian 


The American Baptist Publication Society. See 
Judson Press. 


“And this is Gregory’ s den. He writes all his 
children’s stories here.’ 


C. & R. Anthony, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. See Master Publications. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. (30) 
Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, social 
problems, recreation, physical education, camping, 
group work, education, guidance, sex, marriage, fam- 
ily life, inspirational. Query first. James Reitmulder. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (10) 
Religious books. Outright purchase or royalty. Address 
Secretary of Literature. 

Baker Book House, 1019 Wealthy St., Grand Rap- 
ids 6, Mich. (20) Particularly interested in Bible study 
material and religious textbooks. No fiction. Cornelius 
Zylstra. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. (5) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

The Bethany Press, 2640 Pine Blvd. Box 179, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (30) Religious (Disciples of Christ). 
Books and pamphlets only. Darrell K. Wolfe, Director. 

Christian Education Press, Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. (5) Religious. Dr. Fred D. 
Wentzel. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. (20) Religious and devotional 
non-fiction books; religious novels. O. A. Dorn. 

William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson 
Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. (50) Religious works: 
theological, devotional, textbooks; also some fiction 
and juveniles. Query before submitting. 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(20) Religious books (fiction and non-fiction), and 
plays for adults, young people, and children. Outright 
purchase. Does not buy unsolicited MSS. 

Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. (10) Catholic 
works on the popular level. Juveniles with a religious 
(Catholic) background. No fiction of any kind. Rev. 
Philip Mahin, O. S. B., Managing Editor. 

B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo. (10) Catholic non-fiction. 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2. (10) Jewish subjects. Novels; 
non-fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of 
short stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; 
fairy taies. Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solo- 
mon Grayzel. 

The Judson Press, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3. (10) Religion, religious education. Baptist history. 
se gag collections of stories. Query. Miles W. 

mith. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. 
(25) Catholic novels, biography, other non-fiction, 
juveniles, religious books. Thomas B. Kenedy. 

Loizeaux Brothers, 19 W. 21st St., New York 10. 
(5) Fundamental Protestant. 

Master Publications, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (3) A division of C. & R. Anthony, Inc. Self-im- 
—-> inspirational, religious. Robert Anthony, 

itor. 

Moody Press, 820 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10. (60) 
Particularly interested in Christian fiction; Christian 
textbooks; juvenile Christian fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. E. A. 
Thompson. 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York 
17. (20) Religious non-fiction and textbooks, pri- 
marily for the Episcopal Church. C. P. Morehouse. 

Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (15) Book publishing department of the United 
Lutheran Publication House. Books on Christian 
theology, church organization, Christian living, and 
allied subjects; volumes which constitute ‘‘tools’’ for 
pastors or church workers; a few works of fiction. 
Average length of MSS., 80,000 words. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, Editor-in-Chief; Albert P. Stauderman, Man- 
aging Editor. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. (60) Catho- 
lic novels, religious books, translations, reprints. John 
J. McHale, Editor. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. (30) Pro- 
testant interdenominational religious books William 
R. Barbour. 
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St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Pater- 
son 3, N. J. (10) Religious (O.F.M.). 

Schocken Books, Inc., 67 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Non-fiction; special interest in Jewish subjects. Noa- 
hum N. Glotzer, Editor. 

The Seabury Press, Havemeyer Place, Greenwich, 
Conn. (20) Religious material (Episcopal) for chil- 
dren and adults. General religious trade books. Ac- 
cepts MSS. of book length or pamphlet length. 
Usually royalty, occasionally outright purchase. Rob- 
ert N. Fuller, President. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 
3. (35) Specializes in non-fiction for Catholic market 
—concentration in theological writing. Publishes some 
fiction, verse, juveniles, for Catholic readers. MSS. to 
Ruth Reidy, Editorial Department; Philip Scharper, 
Education Editor; Patricia Welch, Juvenile Editor. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (6) Religious books. Query in advance. A. 
Allen Wilde, Editor. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. (80) Religious, novels, 
textbooks, non-fiction, juvenile fiction. T. A. Bryant. 


Specialized (Including Scientific 


and Technical) 

Academic Press, Inc., 11] Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (60) Scientific and technical. 

Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. Aviation books only. 

All-Pets Books, Inc., P. O. Box 151, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Pamphlets and books by experts qualified to ad- 
vise pet owners and animal hobbyists. Assignment 
chiefly, but inquiries are welcome. Jay Gossett, Edi- 
tor. 

Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (30) How-to-do-it books, Civil Service, non- 
fiction. Royalty or outright purchase. David Turner. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (25) College Outline Series, digests of college sub- 
jects; Everyday Handbook Series, factual books for 
the layman; scholarly reprints; college textbooks. 
John W. Barnes. 

M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (15) Homemaking, gardening, cooking, dec- 
orating, how-to, crafts, sewing. John T. Lawrence. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill. (7) Textbooks and reference books on 
industrial education, home economics, art crafts; well 
illustrated books for tradesmen and craftsmen. Paul 
Van Winkle. 

Berkshire Publishing Company, 18 Brattle St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Regional and photographic 
books, engagement calendars, guides to baby care, 
dining, etc., gift books, address books. Ruth V. Noble, 
Editor. Payment by mutual agreement. Query. 

The Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pony, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Medical 
works. William F. Keller, Editor-in-Chief. 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. (15) Chemical, technical, and scientific 
books. 

Comstock Publishing Associates, 124 Roberts Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (8) Educational works on biological 
science; textbooks; non-fiction. 

Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland. (5) 
Marine non-fiction; technical and how-to-do books. 
Subsidiary imprint: Tidewater Publishers: historical 
and general books on Maryland, Delaware, Virginia. 
Felix M. Cornell. 

F. A. Davis Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
3. (10) Medical and nursing technical books. Fred- 
erick C. Smith, M. D. 

Dodge Books, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. (10) 
Architecture, construction, engineering, water supply 
and sanitation, and related technical subjects. Popu- 
lar books on furniture making and similar ‘‘how-to- 
do-it’’ subjects. Daniel N. Fischel, Editor. 

Frederick J. Drake & Co., 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
6. (6) Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; 
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POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Editorial assistance that will help you sell 
Learn the know-how of MODERN methods 
PROSE : : POETRY 
My clients are selling 


Send $1.00 for Prospectus: REVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 
Ruth Averitte, B.A., M.A. 2253 Fairmount Ave., 
Author of four books Fort Worth 10, Texas 


A SUPERB HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 


So clear beginners make astonishing progress, so comprehen- 
sive experienced poets find it invaluable. Excellent for class 
use or individual study. 96 pages packed with help you need 
to write poetry successfully. One dollar postpaid. Order your 
copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM today. 


GAIL BROOK BURKET 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS 
by Eugene H. Sloane 


Offers a delightful way to grasp the great words of English 
literary, philosophical, and religious thought . . . Provides 
the chief benefit that courses in Latin and Greek are sup- 
posed to give, but usually don’t. “A second reading fasci- 
nated this reviewer.” Editor & Publisher. ‘An introduction 
to better thinking and wiser action.” Newark News 
112 pp. 7 $1.00 postpaid e 2nd Printing 

THE OWL PRESS Box 709 Annapolis, Md 


WANTED: READERS AND WRITERS 


with Southern background for DOWN HOME IN 
DIXIE, Quarterly, $2.00 a year; single copies 50c. 
Writers, send for instruction sheet. 


DOWN HOME IN Otte 


Box 98 anceyville, N.C. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections. 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. I do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 
NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, A-J. Miami 33, Florida 
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practical books for home study and vocational train- 
ing; how-to-do-it books. S. W. Drake. 

Fairchild Publications, Book Division, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3. How-to books in all types of merchandis- 
ing. 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. (20-25) Business and financial 
non-fiction, textbooks, and technical books on invest- 
ing. Malcolm S. Forbes. 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave. Ex- 
tension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (10) Law and business. 

Fountain Press, 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, 
W. C. 2, England. Photography. 

Froben Press, Inc., Binney Drive, Fort Pierce Beach, 
Fla. Books in medicine and allied subjects. Ellen H. 
Ringer. 

Hillhouse Press, Box 1360, New Haven, Conn. 
Books on science, medicine, only. Mark Keller. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14. (12) Specialized publishers of non-fiction 
books on Pacific and Far Eastern affairs. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19 N. Jack- 
son St., Danville, Ill. (10) Trade titles on weddings; 
speaking; business correspuondence. Technical and 
educational books on agriculture, physical education, 
school law, athletics. Russell L. Guin. 

Carl W. Jones Magic Publications, 4854 France 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. Magic and conjuring. 
E. W. Hawkes. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blyd., Chicago 
16. 30) Dog books principally. Does not solicit MSS. 
Query. Will Judy. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
6. (20) Textbooks and monographs; medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical, nursing, veterinary science, agricul- 
ture, general scientific books. 

H. L. Lindquist Publications, 153 Waverly Place, 
New York 14. Hobby books. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. (10) Industrial education, homemaking, craft 
and guidance books; text-books. W. D. Stephens. 

Meredith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. Books and pamphlets on home, rural, 
and farm subjects. Outright purchase. 

Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(5) Military textbooks and technical books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. Joseph B. Sweet. 

Morgan & Morgan, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 
17. All subjects related to photography. Willard D. 
Morgan, President. Royalty or cash payment. 

Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(15) Law for the layman; how-to-do; non-fiction text- 
books. Contact Executive Editor, Edwin S. Newman. 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. How-to-do-it books, 100-200 pages. N. F. 
Guess. 

Printers’ Ink Books, Pleasantville, N. Y. Business 
books on advertising, selling, marketing. Alfred 
Horsch, Director. 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. Psychological tests; guidance and pro- 
fessional books and materials; reading improvement 
materials; classroom texts; Life Adjustment, Junior 
Life Adjustment, and Better Living Booklets. 

Sentinel Book Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3. Books on pets, arts, crafts, sports, edu- 
cation, entertainment, hobbies, games. (18,000 words 
up.) Royalty; outright purchase. L. Sackman, Man- 
aging Director. 

Simmons-Boardman Books, Division of Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York 7. (7) Trade, technical books on rail and 
marine transportation, carpentry, building, hobbies. 
Russell F. Moore. 


Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vt. (20) 


Books on the Orient, especially Japan; antique collect- 
ing; local histories and genealogies. Charles V. S. 
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Borst. (Main publishing offices are in Japan: 15 
Edogawa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Meredith 
Weatherby, Editor.) 

Whiteside, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Books in the field of social welfare including social 
work, adult education, geriatrics, public service, com- 
munity organization, recreation, guidance, and men- 
tal health. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (110) Scientific, technical, and business 
books. 

The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. (75) Medical. Dick M 
Hoover. 

The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(5) Books for writers. A. S. Burack. 

Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. (25) Medical. 


Textbooks 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Read- 
ing, Mass. (12) College textbooks on all subjects. W. 
H. Blaisdell. Query. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 41 Mount Vernon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. (8) Elementary, secondary, college text- 
books. 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (20) School and college textbooks. Editor-in-Chief, 
Dr. Leo H. Gans; Editor College Books, Dr. James V. 
Rundle. 

William C. Brown Co., 215 W. Ninth St., Dubuque, 
lowa. Textbooks, laboratory manuals, and workbooks 
from faculties of universities and colleges only. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minneap- 
olis 15, Minn. (8) Mimeoprint and photo offset pub- 
lishers. College and preliminary textbooks and lab- 
oratory manuals. Charles S. Hutchinson. 

Catholic Education Press, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. (10) Elementary, sec- 
ondary and college textbooks. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass (25) Textbooks for schools and colleges. F. A. 
Rice, President; J. B. Palmer, Editor-in-Chief. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (10) Texts for elementary, high school, and col- 
lege use .S. M. Polter. 

Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (60) Commer- 
cial education textbooks. Royalties, outright purchase. 
Roy W. Poe. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. (50) Textbooks for schools, colleges. John S. 
Smyth. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 15, Pa. (10) 
College textbooks in engineering, accounting, indus- 
trial arts, fine arts. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., Iroquois Bidg., Syra- 
cuse 2, N. Y. Textbooks, workbooks, teaching devices 
only. Royalties, outright purchase. John V. D. South- 
worth. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill. (30) College textbooks in economics and 
business; books for industry. Richard D. Irwin. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, River 
Forest, Ill. Elementary and secondary school textbooks. 
Herbert L. McClure, Editor. Letters concerning manu- 
scripts should be addressed to John Laidlaw. 

The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blivd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (40) Medical, dental, nurses’, and col- 
lege texts. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New 
York 3. Basic textbooks for elementary schools. Un- 
solicited MSS. seldom accepted. J. Kendrick Noble. 

Odyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Text- 
books, mainly college. Russell G. Booth. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. High school basal textbooks, visual aids, con- 
densed texts, review books, social science pamphlets, 
guidance pamphlets, workbooks, educational devices. 
M. H. Kessel, President. 
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John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 116 W. 14th St., 


New York 11. Technical textbooks, including audio, 
radio, television, and electronics. All levels. Pre- 
ferred lengths, 40,000-80,000 words. Royalty, pos- 


sibly outright purchase. J. Kass. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. See The L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, Inc. 

W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (50) Textbooks: medicine, surgery, vet- 
erinary, dentistry, nursing, college sciences, psysical 
education. John L. Dusseau. 

Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, N. J. (10) 
High school and elementary textbooks; supplementary 
books, primarily informational; short stories for ele- 
mentary readers. Charles S. Ross. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc., 249-259 W. Erie 
Bivd., Syracuse 8, N. Y. (Has absorbed Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co.) Elementary and secondary school 
textbooks. Trevor K. Serviss, Editor-in-Chief. 

The University Publishing Company, 1126 OQ St., 
Lincoln 1, Neb. Elementary and secondary textbooks 
only. Mrs. Magdelene Craft Radke. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (8) Elementary and secondary text- 


books. Robert Rahtz. 
World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. (9) Elementary, high school, and college 


textbooks and standard tests. 


University Presses 

The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (10) Text- 
books, translations, essays, non-fiction. A.mericana. 
Query. Paul H. Rohmann. 

Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4) Non-fiction. Stanley R. March. 

Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. (8) Query. Rev. 
James A. Magner. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. (100) Non-fiction, reference books, history, 
economics, science, politics, sociology, education, re- 
ligious; textbooks, translations. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Cornell University Press, }24 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (35) Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, 
translations. 

Dartmouth Publications, Baker Library, Hanover, 
N. H. Specialized publishers of Dartmouth College 
and regional history. 

Duke University Press, Box 6697, College Station, 
Durham, N. C. (10) Scholarly works. 

Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. (100) Scholarly books, non-fiction in 
all fields. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. (20) 
Non-fiction, both scholarly and general interest trade 
books. Bernard B. Perry. 

lowa State College Press, Ames, lowa. (15) Non- 
fiction, textbooks, reference books in science, agricul- 
ture, engineering, veterinary medicine, home econom- 
ics, and books of regional nature about lowa and 
Middle West. Marshall Townsend. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Bal- 
timore 18, Md. (20) Non-fiction; scientific, history, 
practical science, political economy, medicine, genera! 
books. Harold E. Ingle, Director; John H. Kyle, Editor. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. (10) Non-fiction scholariy books: Southern biog- 
raphies, journals and diaries relating to Civil War or 
Southern history; American history; literary criticism, 
political science, education. Science books on petrol- 
eum, agriculture, geology. Trade books on all sub- 
jects. D. E. Ellegood, Director; R. Y. Zachary, Editor. 

New York University Press, 32 Washington Place, 
New York 3. (25) Non-fiction in the fields of litera- 
ture, public affairs, science, medicine, law, and the 
arts. Fillmore Hyde, Executive Director; Allan Angoff, 
Editor. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (20) 
Non-fiction, especially in humanities, general history 
including Byzantine and New Jersey, agriculture, and 
belles lettres. William Sloane. 
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RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


Phone 5602 Fernwood Avenue 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just as 
our students are doing every week. We have courses in 
writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. Free 
details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 
our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

Street 


313 West 35th New York 1, N. Y. 


AN AUTHOR WILL HELP YOU 
with criticism and revisions. Perhaps your stories need 


freshness, proper techniques and craftsmanship. Knowing 
how to use right words is most important. Tell me your 


problems. 
RAMON NEVAGOLD 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


GHOST WRITING 


My k has been published in the United States, Canada, 
Enehenal Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 

Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. August, 1956 
Religious Magazines. October, 


Business (Trade) Publications, Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1956 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1957 

Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 1957 

Fillers. April, 1957 

Short-Short Stories. May, 1957 

Travel, Farm Magazines. June, 1957 

Handy Market List. July, 1957 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You cen produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “write to sell.” Our money-back guarantee protects 


or THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sampie shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) _ 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. I 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A Minnesota 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 

may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 

SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 

song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. Z-17 

Box 2507 Hollywood, Calif. 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 5, Tex. 
(9) Non-fiction. Allen Maxwell. Query. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. (35) 
Scholarly works; all types except fiction, verse, plays. 
Leon E. Seltzer, Director. 

Syracuse University Press, Box 87, University Sto- 
tion, Syracuse 10, N. Y. (7) Non-fiction, technical, 
scholarly, and educational. 

University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
(60) Non-fiction, scholarly or for general audience; 
translations. August Fruge. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. (60) Non-fiction, textbooks, religious, 
medical. Roger W. Shugg, Director; Rollin D. Hemens, 
Alexander J. Morin, Editors. 

University of Florida Press, Stadium Blidg., Gaines- 
ville, Fla (15) Non-fiction. Lewis F. Haines. 

University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (10) Non- 
fiction, scholarly works. Ralph H. Stephens. 

University of lilinois Press, Urbana, II!. (25) Schol- 
arly non-fiction of specialized and general interest. 

University of Kansas Press, Journalism Bldg., Law- 
rence, Kansas. (10) Non-fiction, works of scholarship. 
Regional material, exclusive of fiction and poetry. 
Clyde K. Hyder. 

University of Kentucky Press, Room 72, McVey 
Hall, Lexington, Ky. (7) Significant scholarly works, 
especially those dealing with the South and the Ohio 
Valley. Bruce F. Denbo, Director. 

The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (25) Non-fiction. 

University of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. (30) Non-fiction, 
many types. John Ervin, Jr., Director. 

University of Nebraska Press, Administration An- 
nex 1, Lincoln 8, Neb. (10) Non-fiction, scholarly 
and regional books. Emily Schossberger. 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. 
M. (15) Books in scholarly fields, and on Southwest- 
ern subjects. 

University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(10) Scholarly books and monographs on any subject; 
religious books (Catholic) of a scholarly nature. John 
P. Defant, Director. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (25) 
Scholarly non-fiction in all fields; Western Americana, 
history, literary criticism, musicology, biography, tech- 
nical subjects. Savoie Lottinville. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (10) Non-fiction, scholarly and 
general. Thomas Yoseloff, Director. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (10) Non-fiction; region- 
al history a specialty. Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett. 

University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 
(10) Non-fiction. Query. 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(10) Scholarly works. W. M. Read. 

University of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wis. (10) Non-fiction. Thompson Webb, 
J 


Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 5, Tenn. (6) 
Non-fiction; religious, translations. Does not invite 
submissions. H. C. Nixon. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit 2, Mich. (6) 
Scholarly works and other books appropriate for 
university publishing. Dr. Harold A. Basilius, Director. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. (40) Non-fiction. Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
Eugene Davidson. 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. 


apiece. New writers who never so!d before are constantly seliing to these markets. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS TO THE BEST MARKETS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
Our agericy has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


There are over 200 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscelianeous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 
2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisi- 
ana. 


300 FILLER MARKETS described—75c. 
2171, Charleston, S. C. 


WHO — OR WHOM? HE — or him? k 
to pronoun usa settles every pro 5 
Douglas Reeve, Box 241, Laguna Beach, "California. 


IMPETUS, the handbook that keeps the writer writing. 365 
stimu! lating topics. Market hints. $1.00. Shirley Wright, 
1663 N. "ath, Fort Dodge, lowa. 


WRITE SHORT-SHORT STORIES that Sell! Special folio shows 
how, with list of best mark y Heideman—25c post- 
paid. F. Peacock, 2316 Chelsea Ave., Memphis 8, Ten- 
nessee. 


-FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of 
explained and illustrated. $1 
ville, Penna. 


Marion Gee, Box 


Every writing problem 
Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


OPPORTUNITIES 


CARTOON GAGS for sale. pave gagwriter. 
Box 693, Syracuse, New York 


EARN MONEY WRITING Features and fillers. Send for par- 
ticulars. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


WANT A HAPPY LIFE—See my ad on page 24. Anthony 
Oliver. 


Madden, GPO 


SUMMER SPECIAL. SCB Kit ular $2, 
Contains charts, lists, traits to help you 
Lite selene free. Ralph 


° 
Blois. 2308 Overdene Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon morkets, tips, agg cartoon and gag- 
— lessons and cartoon news. for free co ¥. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Gat Lincoln, N 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Street 


City & State 


COPIES OF POETRY MAGAZINE 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse has long been a 
dominant influence in the modern poetry move- 
ment. The early issues, all edited by Harriet Mon- 
roe, are of special value to poets and students of 
verse. 

A few copies have become available: January, 
February, March, April, May, June, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, 1926. October, No- 
vember, December, 1927. January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, November, 1928. September, 1929. May, 
1930. 

Send 25c for each copy you wish. Only one 
copy of each issue is available. First come, first 
served. 


1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Topeka, Kans. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of for — are avail- 
able as long as they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. Au +7 
1956 (Syndicates, Greeting Cards, Plays). tober, 
(Little Magazines, Religious Magazines). December, 1956 
(Business—Trade—Publications, Company Publications). 
February, 1957 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 
(Poetry, Including Light Verse). April, 1957 (Fillers). 

1957 (Short-Short Stories). June, 1957 (T 

Farm Magazines). July, 1957 (Handy Market List). Send 
25¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


SERVICES 


LEARN SHORTHAND in 7 days. Instructi 
Sterling, Dept. 9, Corona 68, N. Y. 


WANT TO —_— PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
qu —; og possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 27. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. <<: ee Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN Shorthand! Write: Dicto- 
graphia, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


YOUR STORIES adapied for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 29. 


the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Tntroductlons-by: letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
ast nation @ members. st. 1 rticu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, wile, 
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Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 
to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 


Marley Cole 


10 weeks on 
best-seller lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald-Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookseller, Los An- 
geies Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Atlanta Journal, and 
many others. 


“Vantage delivered the goods!’ says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah’s Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a long delay, they decided it was not for 
them. Then followed a painful period of trying one house 
after another, with no success. 


“Finally I approached Vantage Press. They saw in the book 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 
take the public by surprise and capture a large, unsuspected 
audience. I studied Vantage’s distribution and promotion 
facilities. They invited some of my own ideas. 


“One big question in my mind was: if this book should go 
over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? They certainly 
did! The book sold 85,000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses landed on best-seller lists all over the 
country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
coming out in England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. Vantage came through splendidly.” 


Total sales to date almost 100,000 Copies! 


Are YOU looking for a Publisher? 
Send for our Free, 24-page booklet 


Take a friendly suggestion from Marley 
Cole and learn about the successful pub- 
lishing program of Vantage Press, Amer- 
ica’‘s Largest Cooperative Publishers, and 
sixth largest publisher in the nation. 


Send for our free, 24-page brochure 
which tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of others. Ask for 
Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s Largest Cooperative Publisher 


120 West 31 Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
IN THE MID-WEST IN WASHINGTON - 

220 So. Michigan Ave. 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Chicago 4, IIl. Washington 5, D.C. 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


